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CHARLES McLEAN ANDREWS: HISTORIAN 
1863-1943 


By Leonarp W. LABAREE* 


On Washington’s Birthday, 1863, in the old Connecticut town 
of Wethersfield, a son was born to the Reverend William Watson 
Andrews and his wife Elizabeth Williams. Three-quarters of a 
century later this son was being described by competent critics 
generally in such terms as “the foremost living American his- 
torian,” and “the greatest of our historians of the colonial period 
of American history.” Now that Charles McLean Andrews has 
laid down his pen it is fitting and instructive to survey the work 
of his years and to trace out the course he followed in making 
himself the recognized master of American colonial history. 

Graduating from Trinity College, Hartford, in 1884, Charles 
Andrews underwent a short pedagogical adventure as principal of 
a one-room high school in West Hartford and then became a grad- 
uate student in history at Johns Hopkins. Here he worked under 
Herbert Baxter Adams and other American pioneers of the semi- 
nar method of instruction, and here he gained his lasting respect 


*Professor Labaree was very closely associated with Dr. Andrews as a 
graduate student at Yale, and later as fellow in Davenport College and as a 
member of the faculty of the Yale Department of History. Dr. Andrews has 
on several occasions spoken to me of his deep affection for and his admiration 
of his former student and colleague. 

Professor Labaree wrote, when sending to this magazine the picture of 
Charles M. Andrews on the opposite page, that it is “his latest, and we think 
his best. photograph.” [Editorial note. R. L. M.] 
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for the study of institutions as a primary key to the understand- 
ing of an historical epoch. When he came to selecting a topic for 
a doctoral dissertation, his own birthplace and his Connecticut an- 
cestry of seven generations gave him the answer. He made a 
study of the settlement of Wethersfield, Hartford, and Windsor, 
the first three towns of the Connecticut Colony, which he pub- 
lished in 1889 under the title of The River Towns of Connecticut.? 
The work was well received and its author’s real promise as a colo- - 
nial historian was recognized. Upon the award of his degree he ° 
joined the faculty of Bryn Mawr College. 

Before the young scholar was ready to devote his attention 
exclusively to the Colonial Period, he subjected himself to further 
training of a very special sort. He early became aware that the 
thirteen colonies could not be properly understood unless they were 
viewed against the English and general European background and 
unless they were treated as parts of a larger whole—the British 
colonial world of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Partly 
for these reasons and partly because of interests aroused by his 
graduate studies and by his Bryn Mawr teaching, Andrews turned 
for a time to other historical periods and topics. His major 
writings of the next few years were The Old English Manor 
(1892), a scholarly monograph; The Historical Development of 
Modern Europe (1896-1898), a textbook; Contemporary Europe, 
Asia and Africa (1902), a popular history; and A History of 
England (1903), another textbook. Of the last three it may be 
said, at least, that they gave their author an understanding of the 
European setting, historical breadth, and invaluable training in 
writing. The monograph on the manor was a significant treatment 
of what was then a highly controversial subject and brought him 
to the attention of leading scholars abroad as well as in this coun- 
try. Ashley disagreed with many of its conclusions, but described 
it as “solid and useful”; Vinogradoff called it “a most important 
contribution” ; and Maitland, whom the author admired more than 
any other historian, wrote, “It is an excellent and important work. 
I hope that it is not by any means the only contribution that you 
will make to legal history.” 

But Charles Andrews was destined for leadership in colonial, 
not in legal or medieval, history. During these years he published 
a number of articles which were essentially by-products of his dis- 
sertation on the Connecticut towns. In the course of a visit to 
England in the summer of 1893, a mission for the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society took him to the Public Record Office in London. 


‘ 1 For bibliographical details concerning this and the other works men- 
tioned, see the list of Dr. Andrews’ writings compiled by G. W. Pierson 
and Leonard W. Labaree which follows this sketch. 
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There he discovered to his surprise and delight that vast quantity 
of manuscript materials for colonial history, so available, but so 
little known to American scholars. His brief examination of the 
collections on that and subsequent visits convinced him that here 
lay the essential documents for a reinterpretation of early Amer- 
ican history. 

In 1898 he read an important paper on colonial history at the 
annual meeting of the American Historical Association. In this 
paper, which appeared on the same program with one by Herbert 
L. Osgood, he discussed approaches and materials in a way which 
forecast much of his own later work. He pointed out that his- 
torians had lost sight of the fact “that the colonists were members 
of a great colonial empire, [and] were subject to an elaborate 
colonial administration that existed, as it were, outside of them- 
selves”; he stressed the need and opportunity for study of the 
period from 1690 to 1750; and he called attention emphatically to 
the great unfathomed reservoirs of materials for colonial history 
in the Public Record Office, without the systematic exploitation of 
which, he was convinced, “a complete history of our colonies will 
not be written.” Osgood’s paper likewise pointed to the need for a 
broad approach to the colonial scene and for study of the “neglected 
period.” It stressed the possibilities of an institutional treatment 
of colonial government and administration. The two papers, in- 
dependently prepared but reénforcing each other and read at the 
same session, marked their authors, Herbert Osgood at 43 and 
Charles Andrews at 35, as the joint founders of a new historical 
school, the so-called “imperial school” of colonial history. 

Soon after the turn of the century Charles Andrews was 
ready to go ahead. By his teaching and writing in English and 
European history he had broadened his background and developed 
his literary skill. He knew his field and how he would approach 
it, and he had seen and handled a great mass of unused materials 
essential to its study and interpretation. The time had come to 
concentrate upon his chosen subject of colonial history. 

His first major work on the early American field gave him 
partial scope for the development of his new ideas. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart was planning a new cooperative history of the United 
States—The American Nation series—each volume of which was 
to be'written by a recognized authority and in many cases by men 
who were products of the (to America) relatively new system of 
graduate training. It was natural, therefore, that he should invite 
Andrews to write one of the volumes on the Colonial Period. This 
work, Colonial Self-Government, 1652-1689 (1904), did not deal 
with the “neglected period” in which the author had expressed so 
much interest, but it did include the years in which England at- 
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tempted “to formulate and put in force a system of colonial man- 
agement.” He not only told of the conquest of New York and 
the settlement of the Jerseys, Carolinas, and Pennsylvania, but he 
dwelt at length on the formulation of England’s commercial policy 
toward her plantations and on the reorganization and development 
of the older colonies under the impact of the new program of con- 
trol. The volume was something of a departure from previous 
treatments of the period and its merits were instantly recognized 
by competent reviewers. 

When this volume went to press Charles Andrews was in 
England and while there received an important commission. Dr. 
J. Franklin Jameson was among those who recognized the im- 
portance of a thorough exploration of manuscript materials for 
American history in archives outside the United States. He plan- 
ned a systematic program of search of foreign archives and the 
publication of a series of guides to their materials for American 
history. He won the approval of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety for the project and then enlisted the support of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, of whose Department of Historical 
Research Mr. Jameson became head. To Mr. Andrews he en- 
trusted the guide to the British archives for the early period. The 
work proved much more complicated and laborious than had been 
anticipated, but the three volumes covering the British Museum 
and minor archives and the Public Record Office finally came from 
the press during the years 1908-1914. 

Few more important events have occurred in the historiog- 
raphy of early America than the appearance of the Andrews 
Guides. For the first time students could readily learn what manu- 
scripts existed in public repositories abroad and just where to find 
what they needed without having to go through the forbidding 
search, archive by archive, document by document.? For scholars 
whose opportunity for foreign research was limited to occasional 
summer trips this was of the highest importance. For those who 
could work only in this country it was almost equally helpful be- 
cause Mr. Andrews’ investigations and his published guides were 
closely integrated with the project of the Library of Congress, 
under the broad-visioned leadership of Herbert Putnam, to bring 
to the Library transcripts of the foreign sources for American 


2 A notable illustration of the usefulness of the Guides is well known to 
everyone familiar with the history of the Williamsburg Restoration. A brief 
description, in the section on the Bodleian Library, Oxford, of a copper plate 
with views of “buildings, probably in some town in Virginia or Carolina,” 
came to the notice of the Williamsburg researchers. Investigation proved 
that the plate depicted elevations of the principal buildings of the Virginia 
capital. By means of this plate the authenticity of the reconstruction of 
these buildings became assured. 
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history. If it were possible to estimate the number of hours saved 
and the waste motion avoided by American scholars through the 
Guides and the transcripts, the figures would be almost literally 
astronomical. What all this has meant to historical scholarship i in 
America can hardly be exaggerated. 

A saving of time was by no means all that Charles Andrews 
contributed to scholarship by bringing out these Guides. To each 
general section there is a useful introduction, explaining the nature 
of the materials in that repository and instructing neophytes how 
to go about using its facilities. Even more important are the in- 
troductions to the sections on the archives of each particular office 
or department concerned with colonial affairs. In nearly every 
case the author found that nothing had ever been written on that 
agency’s history, its activities, and its procedure. He himself was 
compelled to engage in extensive manuscript research to prepare 
even a brief explanatory introduction. These little essays (for 
that, essentially, is what they are) form together an extraordinary 
treatise on the colonial administrative agencies of England, and 
many of them, even thirty years later, still stand as the only exist- 
ing historical accounts of important offices of the British govern- 
ment. In his own opinion these Guides will constitute Mr. 
Andrews’ most enduring contribution to historical scholarship. To 
an inquiring graduate student he declared, a few months before 
his death, that his final four-volume Colonial Period of American 
History would in time be superceded, but not the Guides. “If 
my name lives,” he said, “it is because I was author of those 
Guides you see before you.’ 

While work on the Guides was in progress Mr. Andrews’ 
growing stature as an historical scholar received important recogni- 
tion from the two institutions where he had studied. In 1905 
Trinity College made him an honorary L.H.D., and in 1906 Johns 
Hopkins called him back to the chair of history previously occupied 
by his master, Herbert Baxter Adams. His commitment to work 
in England on the Guides did not permit him to begin his new 
teaching duties until 1907, but as soon as the appointment was 
announced letters began to come in from all over the country con- 
gratulating him and declaring that he was the obvious candidate 
for the position. The historical guild in the early 1900s was a 
much smaller, more closely knit group than it has since become, 
and Johns Hopkins was associated in the minds of a large propor- 
tion of its members with leadership in historical training and 
scholarship. Hence the enthusiastic approval of so many other 


31 am indebted for the report of this conversation and for some other 
—— to a seminar paper by Mr. Thomas R. Parker of the Yale Graduate 
School. 
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historians was an added recognition of Dr. Andrews’ growing posi- 
tion among them. 

After three years of teaching at Johns Hopkins, Charles 
Andrews made his final change in university affiliation, accepting 
the Farnam Professorship at Yale in 1910. The appointment was 
one of four made in the Department of History at Yale during the 
years 1908-1910 under the leadership of Professor George Bur- 
ton Adams, for the purpose of bringing that department into the 
foreground in the world of historical scholarship. One of the in- 
ducements which led Professor Andrews to accept the call was 
the prospect of editing a contemplated series of historical publica- 
tions under the auspices of the department. To this series, in 
which the first volumes appeared in 1912 and which he edited until 
1933, he gave unstintingly of his time and critical attention. To 
his editorial skill and judgment must go the major credit for the 
scholarly reputation which the series attained under his guidance. 

Now followed the long middle years of Charles Andrews’ 
productivity. With much of his attention taken up with his teach- 
ing and editing, he was not yet ready to devote himself single- 
mindedly to the writing of a magnum opus comparable to the ex- 
haustive volumes on the colonies his friend Herbert Osgood was 
writing. That task he reserved until later. But, a believer in 
“keeping one’s hand in,” he was constantly at work on something, 
large or small. During the twenty-six years from his assumption 
of the professorship at Hopkins in 1907 to his full retirement from 
Yale in 1933, he published over sixty books, articles, or other items, 
in addition to the Guides, besides an incredible number of book 
reviews. Some of these were finding-lists of important groups of 
documents in the Public Record Office, and some were articles or 
chapters in collaborative works; others were introductions to 
monographs by other scholars, and still others were articles or 
addresses of his own. A few were relatively short but important 
books. 

Significant among the last group was a little volume on The 
Colonial Period in the Home University Library, published in 
1912. It differed from most survey volumes in that it gave com- 
paratively little attention to the narrative of colonial settlement— 
only 54 out of 250 pages. And even in these he broke from 
precedent by treating not only of the thirteen colonies which re- 
volted in 1776 but of the other British possessions in Canada and 
the West Indies. “No distinction existed between them in colo- 
nial times,” he wrote, “and none should be made now by the 
writer on colonial history.” He gave most of his attention to the 
British colonial system ; to the development of political, social, and 
economic life in the plantations; and to the resulting struggle be- 
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tween British and American forces for control of colonial affairs. 
If one is looking for a concise, though early, formulation of 
Charles Andrews’ interpretation of colonial history he will be 
rewarded for the few hours needed for a perusal of this little 
book. 

An important side of colonial life was the economic. In this 
connection Mr. Andrews paid particular attention to foreign com- 
merce and to the trade relations between the colonies and the 
mother country. His interest led to a significant survey article in 
1914 on colonial commerce, to a useful study in 1918 of the Boston 
merchants and the non-importation movement, and to a chapter on 
the Acts of Trade, one of two which he contributed, as the only 
American collaborator, to the Cambridge History of the British 
Empire, published in 1929. 

Mr. Andrews was sometimes accused of indifference to social 
history and it is true that he was not much interested in that form 
of social history which is a mere collection of entertaining but 
antiquarian details of the physical and human scene, strung to- 
gether in some semblance of a descriptive pattern. But he was 
interested in social history as illustration and illumination of 
human behavior, acted upon and in turn activating institutional 
characteristics and political events. One such study came from 
his pen in Colonial Folkways (1919), a charming and readable 
“chronicle” of American life as it developed during the reigns of 
the Georges. Another, and very different, contribution came in 
his editing with his wife of The Journal of a Lady of Quality 
(1921). This is a unique account of a trip to the West Indies 
and North Carolina by an educated Scottish woman on the eve 
of the Revolution. Both through the text and through the 
elaborate introduction and appendices, Mr. and Mrs. Andrews 
have furnished an intimate and revealing glimpse of life on a West 
Indian sugar plantation and in aristocratic circles of the Cape 
Fear region at the close of our colonial period. This is social his- 
tory in very nearly its most rewarding form. 

The most significant publication of his later teaching years 
was a volume of four essays on The Colonial Background of the 
American Revolution (1924, revised in 1931). This book, he once 
said, was the most difficult to write of all he undertook. Addressed 
to his professional colleagues, but written without footnotes and in 
a literary style attractive to the intelligent layman, it was an ap- 
peal to put aside ancient prejudices of anti-British origin and to 
understand why the Revolution actually came about. Viewed in 
the right perspective it was, he believed, the end-result of a long 
period of social, political, and economic development in the colonies, 
of a short-sighted though understandable British colonial policy, 
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and of the inevitable conflict between these two, once the colonies 
had reached a point of institutional and political maturity. Con- 
sidered thus, the American Revolution was not the result of a 
conscious British tyranny, but the consequence of one hundred and 
fifty years of historical development coupled with an inability and 
an unwillingness on the part of extremists on both sides to make 
the adjustments called for by that development. This interpreta- 
tion was not entirely novel, even in 1924, but the previous failure 
of most textbooks and many teachers to accept it gave Mr. 
Andrews ample cause for pressing it upon the historically minded 
public. 

In 1931 Charles Andrews reached the age at which retirement 
from a professorship is compulsory at Yale. For two years longer 
he continued his active connection with the university and part of 
his teaching duties with the title of Director of Historical Pub- 
lications. Then in 1933 he became free to devote himself exclu- 
sively to the major work upon which his thoughts and interest 
had become increasingly focused in recent years, a large scale 
history of the Colonial Period. At an age when most men are 
ready to give up their labors, he began his most important book 
of all. 

Before we turn to the final fruitful decade it is appropriate 
to consider briefly two other phases of Charles Andrews’ historical 
activity—his part in the American Historical Association, and his 
work with his students. He arrived on the professional historical 
scene a few years too late to be enrolled among the founders of 
the Association, but throughout his membership of nearly fifty- 
five years he played an important part in its activities, serving as 
chairman of the Winsor Prize Committee for six years, and for 
long periods as a member of the Public Archives Commission, the 
Committee on Legal History, and the Executive Council. In 1924 
he became acting president upon the death of Woodrow Wilson, 
and in 1925 he was president of the Association. 

Few American historians have commanded greater devotion 
from their students. During his Bryn Mawr days he gave a large 
part of his time to undergraduate teaching, but from the begin- 
ning of his service he participated in graduate instruction there, 
and while at Johns Hopkins and Yale his work was almost ex- 
clusively in the training of young historical scholars. Among the 
scores who passed through his seminars and lecture courses many 
were attracted to writing their doctoral dissertations under his 
direction. While by no means all of these elected to become 
specialists in colonial history, a substantial majority did. It will 
be many years before a full appraisal can be made of his students’ 
contributions to historical scholarship, but the evidence of his in- 
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fluence upon these men and women is already apparent. No one 
could work under Charles Andrews without gaining a respect for 
the highest standards of intellectual integrity, a quickening of his- 
torical curiosity, and a habit of thoroughness in all his work. Mr. 
Andrews’ personal relations with his students were warm and sin- 
cerely friendly. 

During his teaching years at Yale he did not maintain an 
office on the campus, largely because he did not want to waste time 
on trivial interruptions. But if a student or an out-of-town visitor 
took the trouble to make an appointment and go the mile or so 
out to his home, he assumed that the man or woman really meant 
business. He would receive his caller in his book-lined, third- 
floor study, drop his own work, and draw up easy chairs before 
the fire. Then they would talk—for an hour, two hours, or half 
a day—without his ever betraying signs of impatience or of 
anxiety to get back to his own affairs. The conversation might 
begin with discussion of the questions which brought the visitor, 
but it was likely soon to expand to broader aspects of the central 
topic, and go on from there to a consideration of the fundamentals 
of historical interpretation, to the problems of historical writing 
in general, or, perhaps, to some other special topic with which Mr. 
Andrews was grappling at the moment in his own writing. This 
was teaching at its priceless best. 

Upon his retirement Mr. Andrews established work-rooms on 
the campus, for easy access to the library, and plunged into the 
writing of his last major work. Now began the golden final decade 
of his career, with long months of steady work in New Haven, 
varied by winter trips to the West Indies or Florida, and summer 
recreation at “The Barn,” located on a Vermont hillside. Under 
such conditions he wrote the four volumes of The Colonial Period 
of American History which appeared between 1934 and 1938, the 
distillation of fifty years of thought and study. The first three 
volumes describe the settlement of the colonies and bring the nar- 
rative of each down to the point where the characteristics of the 
period of beginnings give way to those of a firmly established com- 
munity. The fourth volume discusses British commercial and 
colonial policy in both the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Certain features set this work apart from any others deal- 
ing with the colonies on a comparable scale and make clear the 
distinguishing features of the Andrews approach to the period. 
First, the volumes give major emphasis to the English back- 
ground of the colonies. The men, the circumstances, and the 
institutions in England responsible for the movement across the 
Atlantic in the seventeenth century, and the policies developed in 
Great Britain for the exploitation and development of the planta- 
tions all receive careful examination. The author’s feet are 
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planted on the shores of England, his eyes look out toward the 
New World and the English settlements there. Others—notably 
Osgood and Channing—expressed the intention of writing from 
this point of view, but they attained that result only partially at 
best. Second, Mr. Andrews wrote of the island colonies as fully 
and with as much emphasis as he did of the continental. In the 
seventeenth century and most of the eighteenth the English colo- 
nial world was a single indivisible entity, and to ignore, as most 
historians have done, certain of England’s New World colonies— 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Bermuda, and the West Indies is- 
lands—just because these failed to revolt in 1775, was in this 
scholar’s mind a fundamental historical error. No other general 
history keeps the balance so even between the “thirteen colonies” 
and the other parts of the colonial world. Third, Mr. Andrews, 
in common with many scholars trained in the 1880s, adopted a 
largely institutional approach. While earlier writers, such as Ban- 
croft, followed a narrative “political” thread for the most part, 
and many more recent scholars have been chiefly interested in 
social, economic, or intellectual developments in America, Andrews, 
like Osgood, believed that in a people’s institutions—chiefly though 
not exclusively in their political institutions—could best be ob- 
served the fundamental clues to that people’s character and devel- 
opment. 

All this is not to suggest that Mr. Andrews intentionally 
ignored economic and social history. The fourth volume on Eng- 
land’s commercial and colonial policy is largely economic in con- 
tent. If only because George Louis Beer died before completing 
his studies, this fourth volume of the Andrews series must stand 
as the most extensive and thorough treatment to date of the com- 
mercial policy and relationships of England to her colonies during 
the whole period. Furthermore, in considering the four Andrews 
volumes as the final statement of his interpretation of the colo- 
nial period, it must be borne in mind that he planned three further 
volumes which, in the end, he was not able to write. In at least 
one of these the central theme was to be the social and economic 
development of the colonies themselves.4 At the same time it is 
proper to point out that Charles Andrews had no patience with 
those who would consider economic motivation as the basis of all 
historical interpretation, as a final footnote in his last volume 
clearly shows. To him the problem of historical causatien, in rela- 


4 For Mr. Andrews’ own statement of his plan for the series as a whole 
see his paper “On the Writing of Colonial History,” elsewhere in this issue 
of the William and Mary Quarterly, p. 27. 
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tion to the American Revolution, could be solved only by an under- 
standing of all the forces—political, constitutional, social, intel- 
lectual, religious, and emotional, as well as economic—which en- 
tered into the development of England and America over a period 
of several generations. 

The reception accorded to these volumes and the honors heaped 
upon their author fittingly crowned his latter years. He had writ- 
ten not for the general public but for the seriously interested. In 
review after review scholars testified to their belief in the unique 
and lasting contribution he had made; while the public, in num- 
bers far greater than he had ever hoped to reach, continued to buy 
his volumes as they came, one after another, from the press. In 
1935 the first volume of the series received the accolade of the 
Pulitzer Prize in History; in 1937 he was elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters and was awarded the gold medal 
given once every ten years by the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters for the outstanding work in history or biography. Lehigh, 
Yale, Harvard, and Johns Hopkins conferred their honorary doc- 
torates upon him. Harvard, in granting the degree at its ter- 
centenary celebration, characterized him as “a great teacher and 
scholar, foremost among the living historians of America.” Such 
recognition could not fail to bring a deep satisfaction. 

One day early in December, 1937, a friend dropped in to see 
him. “This morning,” said Mr. Andrews, “I took the finished 
manuscript of my fourth volume to the Press. I have now done 
the job I promised the Press and myself that I would do. If I live 
and am able to complete the other volumes I have planned, well 
and good. But if not, I am satisfied. These four volumes are the 
ones I just had to write.” The half-prophecy implicit in this 
statement proved correct. A serious illness while the fourth vol- 
ume of the series was in page-proofs left him, although mentally 
alert and keenly interested, nevertheless lacking in the physical 
strength necessary for a continuation of his series. It had been 
his long-standing habit to compose in longhand and to write two 
or three complete drafts before entrusting his copy to a typist in 
preparation for further revision. He now recognized at seventy- 
five that his physical powers were no longer equal to the task of 
writing in this fashion another volume of perhaps 125,000 words. 
Philosophically, he laid aside any thoughts of further labors on 
such a scale. 

The last five years passed quietly. He would not, could not, 
give up entirely his study and writing. He entered with all his 
former zest into editing with his wife another interesting journal 
of colonial times—an account of a party of shipwrecked Quakers 
stranded on that Florida coast of which he had in recent years be- 
come so fond. This volume is now planned for publication in 
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1944. He divided his time chiefly between New Haven, Florida, 
and Vermont, but made frequent trips elsewhere for addresses or 
for visits to favorite haunts, among them Williamsburg, in the 
restoration of which he took a lively interest. In the summer of 
1943 he went as usual to East Dover, Vermont. From there he 
wrote a friend early in August of his plans for publishing his 
most recent articles. He spoke of his happiness and contentment. 
Rarely, he said, had they enjoyed the place more. As for him- 
self, “age inevitably tells. Still I can do my stint in the garden 
and about the place.” Five weeks later, on September 9, 1943, 
History, to which he had given his lifetime of eighty years, claimed 
him finally for its own. 

Future generations of scholars will place him, as we cannot, 
in his ultimate niche. For us it is enough to say that he widened 
our horizons, deepened our understanding of the past, and gave 
us the example of a man devoted whole-heartedly to the highest 
standards of scholarship and of personal and intellectual integrity. 
In his own teaching and writing he illustrated in the fullest degree 
that attitude which he urged upon his fellow Americans in the 
closing lines of The Colonial Background of the American Revolu- 
tion: 


“A nation’s attitude toward its own history is like a window 
into its own soul and the men and women of such a nation can- 
not be expected to meet the great obligations of the present if 
they refuse to exhibit honesty, charity, open-mindedness, and a 
free and growing intelligence toward the past that has made them 
what they are.” 
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This bibliography, itself the work of several hands, is a testi- 
monial of affection and pride from many men. The idea of list- 
ing the writings of Mr. Andrews originally came to me in 1938, 
when preparations were being made to celebrate the first five years 
of Davenport College, in Yale University, of which he was an 
Associate Fellow. The light-hearted plan was to hold an exhibi- 
tion of the writings, scientific productions, or other creative work 
of the small company of faculty Fellows, who had been associated 
together in the college, under Emerson Tuttle, Master. In this 
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perhaps in the shape of bibliographies. Such was the innocent 
undertaking. 

In due course, appeals went out to each Fellow, to help list 
what he had written. Mr. Andrews was amused, but soon grew 
interested. The results of his researches into his own past were 
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The bibliography, here for the first time printed, lists the 
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Andrews from 1889 to the day of his death, with the addition of 
four items then in preparation for publication. Despite the one 
hundred and two titles, it takes no account whatever of the book 
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a complete listing would have involved is suggested by a note that 
came to light again just the other day. The note occurs as a sort 
of postscript to the list of articles with which Mr. Andrews 
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reads : 
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1907-1914 
1914-1928 
1928-1937 


Mr. Andrews took an understandable pleasure in compiling this 
additional evidence of productive vigor. That the count was very 
nearly precise, despite a span of fifty years, no one who knew 
him will hesitate to believe. 

GEorGE WILSON PIERSON.* 
Davenport College, 
Yale University. 
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ON THE WRITING OF COLONIAL HISTORY* 
By CHarLes McLean ANDREWS 


As the plan of my work on the colonial period of Ameri- 
can history,’ of which four volumes have thus far been issued, 
has been clearly in mind from the beginning and as there is 
now considerable uncertainty as to whether or not I shall be 
able to complete it, I think it worthwhile to state briefly in 
outline the general scheme as I conceived it. Furthermore, 
as there seems to have been some misapprehension, on the 
part of reviewers and others, as to the object and scope of the 
work, it seems desirable to place on record my understanding 
as to how this particular period of our history should be 
treated, if, from the historian’s point of view, its significance is 
to be made clear. Friendly critics, not always informed as to 
an author’s distribution of his subject matter, are at times 
prone to charge him with failure to do this or that in such 
portion of the work as happen to come to them for comment. 
They do not always understand that an author with his own 
ideas as to the progressive development of his subject as a 
whole may be simply deferring until the proper time consid- 
eration of subjects seemingly neglected. An historian writing 
for the public as well as for brother scholars gains nothing by 
crowding his pages with excessive detail or extraneous infor- 
mation without regard to the logical unities and continuities 
that should govern historical writing, or by discussing at the 
wrong place topics, no matter how interesting and important 
in themselves, that only serve to distract the reader and throw 
the whole treatment out of gear. 

My approach to the subject was determined by my desire 
to discover, if possible, the place of our colonial history in the 
larger history of the world of its time; to treat all subjects 
with regard to their proper proportions and their relative 
importance in the general scheme; to authenticate and inter- 


*Professor Leonard W. Labaree of Yale University sent to the Quar- 
terly with this article the following note: 

The longhand manuscript of this article was found among Mr. Andrews’ 
papers. He had shown it to one of his colleagues about two years earlier, 
intimating that he did not intend its publication until after his death. In 
accordance with his usual practise, he had written three successive drafts, 
but it is certain that he planned a further revision. It has been prepared for 
publication by Mrs. Andrews, with only such changes in phraseology and 
arrangement as were clearly necessary. 

1 The Colonial Period of American History. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press: I The Settlements, 1934; Il The Settlements, 1936; III The 
Settlements, 1937; IV England’s Commercial and Colonial Policy, 1938. 
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pret the course of events only as far as the evidence war- 
ranted; to preserve balance and perspective; and to follow to 
the end of the period the operation of the many factors in- 
volved. I wished to do this in such a way as would enable 
the reader not only to understand what was happening at any 
given time, but even more to follow the developing processes 
from the earliest settlements down to the Revolution. His- 
torically considered, the colonial period has its starting point 
in the mother country and its ending with the emergence of 
thirteen independent states, the foundation of our great Re- 
public. At the same time, in its external relations, it is a part 
of the general history of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and consequently is something more than a time of 
incubation during which American ideals, principles, and faith 
were in embryo, or—to change the metaphor—something more 
than a seed-bed for the propagation of forms of government 
and habits of thought that would reach fruition only at a later 
period. Quite apart from its place in the history of the United 
States and because it marks a definite and significant era in 
the progress of the world, it has a unity and a meaning of its 
own and demands consideration for its own sake. 

In selecting as a title The Colonial Period of American History 
I wished to show that I was writing not merely a history of 
the English colonies in America, but rather an account of 
something larger and more comprehensive of which they were 
a part. The history of a period demands of a writer a wider 
outlook than does the history of individual communities such 
as the “thirteen original colonies” which in the past have 
constituted the main content of our colonial histories. It calls 
for the inclusion of many other subjects germane to the whole 
that cannot be neglected if just and well balanced conclusions 
are to be reached. Hitherto there has been a tendency to 
minimize these outlying relationships, to center attention upon 
the colonies alone, to interpret our early history as if American 
life, problems, and growth were the only subjects worthy of 
consideration; or as if, from the moment the seventeenth- 
century Englishman set foot on the soil of this continent, he 
thereby became an American with full-fledged ideas and 
theories of the later Republic. Many writers have viewed the 
colonies as if they were far removed from the main currents 
of the world’s activities and but little affected by conditions 
prevailing outside their geographical borders, a typical isola- 
tionist attitude as little justified then as it is today. 

Inevitably the first duty of one who takes the broader 
view of our colonial history is to examine the circumstances 
preceding and accompanying the settlement of America by 
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Englishmen and the activities of these same Englishmen on 
American soil, chiefly during the seventeenth century. This 
part of the task I have endeavored to perform in the first three 
volumes already issued. In its prosecution I laid particular 
stress on the influence exercised by the mother country during 
the establishment of these colonies, both West Indian and 
continental, for always it is essential that an historian, when 
dealing with our colonial beginnings, know English history 
and be competent to determine the place that England occu- 
pied as part of our colonial background. He must view the 
colonies of the seventeenth century in largest measure as the 
home of men and women whose prior experiences had been 
in England only (with due recognition of the Swedes and the 
Dutch) and whose habits and modes of thought were English 
in their origin. On being transported to a new country, no 
matter how virgin that land may be, human beings do not 
immediately change their ways; and so persistent are ideas 
and habits that, certainly, not at first, or even for a long time 
afterward, are they greatly modified by the conditions of liv- 
ing imposed by a new world. This generalization is well illus- 
trated by the Englishmen of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, for adherence to established and familiar usages was 
a dominant characteristic of their mental and physical make- 
up. If we are to get a clear view of the colonial period from 
the vantage point of the colonists themselves, we must first 
give full consideration to those distant but allied features 
that were bound up with the land from which they had come 
and to which they gave both allegiance and loyalty. 

Our colonial history considered without a knowledge of 
the English outlook and apart from the long and continuous 
relationship of the colonies to the mother country loses its 
wider and deeper significance as a phase of English coionial 
expansion and becomes merely a study of conditions that 
preceded the history of the United States, a study that is, of 
the origins of democracy and the awakening of American 
ideals, subjects good enough in themselves but poor substi- 
tutes for the story of what actually happened to individuals 
and communities on this continent in colonial times. Because 
for one hundred and seventy-five years the colonies were 
colonies and not independent states, they must be treated as 
such; otherwise the true meaning of our early beginnings is 
perverted and lost. Thus, in order to complete the story of 
English influence in the settlement of the colonies and to 
discover the nature of the colonial relationship from the 
beginning to the end of the period, I devoted a fourth volume 
to this subject; that is, to the main features of English policy, 
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commercial and colonial, from the settlement of Virginia, to 
the eve of the American Revolution. Also, the four volumes 
as completed, are frankly concerned with a subject too little 
considered in the past—the English background of our colonial 
story. 

With these fundamental ideas in mind let us consider next 
the method of treatment adopted in these four volumes, one 
which I believe should be followed in any volumes to come. 
It has been well said by a recent writer, that “the lives men 
lead and the civilization they enjoy are determined by the 
equilibrium or lack of equilibrium between three factors— 
political institutions, the economic structure of their society, 
and its social ideas and ideals.” To me the order here pre- 
scribed seems that which should be followed by one who is 
concerned with the proper balance of all the aspects of his 
subject. As for the writing of colonial history, I cannot but 
feel the first subject to be considered must be largely institu- 
tional in character, and that before going on to discuss other 
aspects of the colonial story, both writer and reader should 
have an adequate knowledge of the structural framework 
within which the colonists lived and had their being. Just as 
physiology cannot be mastered without a preliminary course 
in anatomy and as no sculptor would attempt to perfect the 
outlines and symmetrical proportions of a figure without a 
skeleton to build on, so the economic, social, and cultural 
aspects of a people’s life—which are the flesh and blood of the 
organized society—cannot be given their proper place until the 
essential features of their political institutions—the frame- 
work of constituted authority—are made unmistakably clear. 
Constituted authority represents the conservative side of hu- 
man existence and as an historical force is something to be 
reckoned with by every writer on the past. It is that against 
which liberalizing forces are and always have been at war, a 
defendant in the recurring conflict perpetually engaged in be- 
tween the privileged and the unprivileged, the satisfied and 
the dissatisfied, the “haves” and the “have nots” of political, 
economic, and social groups. Furthermore, liberalizing forces 
and their impact upon established institutions can never be 
fairly or even intelligently explained unless measured against 
the background of authority and law. To define and interpret 
constituted authority is merely a routine obligatron for the 
historian and one that in no way commits him to its defense 
as sacrosanct or unalterable. A writer who analyzes and ex- 
plains the status quo does not thereby contend—as did many an 
Englishman in the eighteenth century—that the existing order 
is to be accepted as an immutable, an unchanging feature of 
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man’s political and economic life. The one indisputable law 
of history is impermanence. It is equally wrong-headed, by 
neglecting conservative institutions or disparaging them as 
of minor importance, to emphasize progressive liberalism as 
the only phase of history worthy of record, for not infrequently 
such a procedure results in a form of pleading in the interest 
of some particular thesis to be proved and leads to exagger- 
ated estimates and fanciful conclusions likely to occur when 
topics are treated in isolation. With the counterpoise of con- 
servatism removed, the machine of the mind is likely to run 
uncontrolled, sometimes to the wrecking of truth. Many well- 
meaning writers are painfully and incurably romantic in 
their valuations of men and movements of the past and often 
produce spineless creations lacking body and form. Also they 
are equally disingenuous in charging the historical scholar 
with suppression of facts, as if there were still “hidden his- 
tory” to be brought to light of which the latter is seemingly 
unaware. In fact, the term “hidden history,” like the terms 
“real history,” “true history,” and “new history,” is usually 
little more than a publisher’s device to trap the unwary. No 
one of these terms has any constructive significance. 

Now that we have completed a study of the colonies in 
their relation to the mother country, what of more volumes to 
come? Thus far we have examined, with institutions and 
government policies writ large in our presentation, the mighty 
movement of peoples westward, and analyzed, as far as it 
was necessary for our purpose to do so, the Englishman’s 
understanding of the colonial relationship. Naturally and log- 
ically, before going on with other aspects of the colonial story, 
the next step would be to take our stand on colonial soil and 
see what was happening there during the first sixty years of 
the eighteenth century. In so doing we are involved im:edi- 
ately in problems of a very complex group of subjects fre- 
quently classed together under the general head of the “social 
sciences.” The task which up to this time has been relatively 
simple, because the issues have been clear and the direction 
forward and without detours or complications, now becomes 
entangled and obscured. We are called upon to deal with as- 
pects of colonial life no longer mainly institutional, but social, 
economic, educational, domestic, and religious, and in some 
respects political. Just here, then, arises the problem of how 
to write a volume on colonial life in the eighteenth century. 

Three possible methods of treatment of such a volume on 
colonial life are obvious: either to present the material in 
hand by colonies, each colony by itself, with emphasis on the 
distinctive features of each; or to separate it into topics, weld- 
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ing together, as best we may, the manifold varieties of colonial 
thought and action—the colonist’s beliefs and ideals, as well 
as his quest for food, homes, and clothing, with regard for 
those features common to all; or, finally, to treat the mass as 
an integrated whole, neither completely sectionalized nor 
completely topical, with a desire not only to describe things 
as they are but also to discover trends and divergencies indi- 
cating a progressive movement and indicative of what may be 
called an Americanizing process. The last-named method will 
require that we note certain important, though often almost 
imperceptible, tendencies, such as the gradual breaking away 
by the colonists from the traditions and practices of the lands 
whence they came, the slow disintegration of the royal system 
of government, and the successful evasion, whenever the col- 
onists saw the need, of the restraints imposed by the executive 
and legislative authorities at home. How serious these re- 
straints were in hampering the industrial and commercial 
prosperity of the colonists and how far the latter had advanced 
toward freedom from outside control at the end of the colonial 
period are debatable questions that some day will have to be 
answered satisfactorily. As yet no convincing conclusions on 
any of these poimis have been reached by our historians. 

The difficulty with the first method of treating this sub- 
ject of colonial life—the colony-by-colony method—is that the 
results are likely to remain of interest locally and can never 
contribute much to an understanding of the larger issues in- 
volved. Probably today no one would write a history of the 
colonial period in this way. The second or topical method, if 
worked out in attractive literary form, would be illuminating, 
but should it remain merely descriptive, exhibiting weight 
without momentum, it would lack the element of progressive 
advance toward a culmination of any kind. The third method, 
that of treating the mass as an integrated whole, if success- 
fully applied, would be the most scholarly and satisfying of all, 
because it would deal with the subject not only descriptively 
but synthetically, and with a definite end in view, that of 
bringing together and interpreting as parts of a continuous 
story the many related or partly related aspects of the general 
subject. Such a method would have two objectives: to ascer- 
tain how far the colonists had advanced, much or little, at the 
time of the Revolution, toward a life divergent from that of 
the land to which legally they owed their allegiance; and, sec- 
ondly, to find out what were the major and minor causes of 
the Revolution itself. Though this method involves perplex- 
ing problems of organization and interpretation, it is probable 
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that excellent results would come from its adoption, especially, 
if used in combination with devices taken over from the other 
two methods here described. Such would be my idea of the 
content and method of volume five. 

A volume thus contrived would be an omnium gatherum of 
everything not political, institutional, or military; its subject 
matter would be what is vaguely called the “social sciences,” 
if such a thing as a social science is conceivable. A limitation 
of the field of historical study to so-called social subjects is 
much in favor at the present time, but against its adoption as 
sufficient in itself I wish to enter a caveat to the effect that 
there is some doubt as to the appropriateness of the term 
“science” as applied to such a conglomerate member of the 
historical group. “Scientific” treatment always tends toward 
over-rigidity and a mechanical interpretation of the subject 
matter that takes no account of the baffling complexity of the 
human equation, and ignores—what cannot be ignored—the 
inevitable presence of much that is casual and inexplicable. As 
Lord Tweedsmuir says in his autobiography, “History is a 
science, but it is a great deal more. It is an art, a synthesis 
rather than a compilation, an interpretation as well as a chron- 


icle. The historian, if he is to do justice to the past, must 
have a constructive imagination and a reasonable mastery of 


”” 


words. The scientist must be joined to the man-of-letters. 
Furthermore, economic and social history abstracted and 
treated by itself is likely to be as barren and misleading as the 
old-fashioned political history ever was. 

Social history has been well called “a disorganized mass 
of half truths,” dealing as it often does with a sort of chaos of 
habits and customs, ways of living, dressing, eating, and the 
performance of the duties of existence that are significant only 
when treated in relation to the influence of ervironment and 
the passage of time. Details of domestic concern—education, 
food, prices, markets, household furnishings, family or com- 
munity, of making a living and carrying on for the purposes 
of its existence—all of these are important chiefly in relation 
to political, religious, and economic life. Social conditions 
cannot be treated apart from law and legislation, nor domestic 
ways and habits without regard for many phases of govern- 
mental activities; for trade, commerce, travel, manufacturing, 
agriculture, conditions of labor, prices, supply and demand, 
varieties of food, etc., are all bound up more or less together 
in varying proportions. Likewise, it must be remembered that 
institutional, political, legal, and economic history are bound 
in their turn to deal with social history, because social history 
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cannot be set apart by itself as something to be treated as an 
integrated whole, independent of other human interests. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt of the value and contributory 
character of individual studies of the life and interests of a 
single family, a single town, a single section, but research in 
these various fields is not in the last analysis an end in itself. 
The results must be tied up with similar conditions in other 
parts of a settled area, with the demands and commands of 
centralized authority; and an understanding of institutions, 
government, legislation, political organization and practice 
must be kept well in mind (and in hand) if we are to know 
what these facts of social and economic life mean, and why 
they are significant. Often those who wish to substitute “so- 
cial sciences” for history are far too self-conscious in the 
course they are pursuing, and greatly over-estimate not only 
the place of social history in the general scheme but fail to 
see that it is but a single phase of a larger whole. 

Comments of this kind are, it is true, largely negative in 
character. On the constructive side a more serious difficulty 
must be surmounted. No one of the proponents of the “social 
sciences” as a substitute for history has ever succeeded in 
organizing the material relating to all the essential subjects 
taken together in such a way as to give his treatment logical 
or synthetical form. One difficulty lies in the fact that the 
substance to be molded differs markedly from that belonging 
to institutional history which because it lends itself to a pro- 
gressive grouping of events and conditions, is relatively sim- 
ple. But the economic and social factors are not simple. They 
are made up of so many unrelated and disconnected elements 
as to require on the part of a writer, however skilfully he may 
arrange his material, exceptional powers of insight and inter- 
pretation, if he is to solve the problems of emphasis and pro- 
portion and give to his treatment organic unity and literary 
value. Otherwise what he writes is in danger of taking on 
merely a descriptive form, without vitality or movement, and 
the objectives sought will be hopelessly obscured. One who 
seeks in historical writing something more than a recapitula- 
tion of facts and wants enlightenment as to the ultimate im- 
portance of the facts narrated can easily be alienated by the 
presentation of poorly organized evidence, tending to degen- 
erate into description or narrative without direction or 
purpose. 

Attempts to draft synthetic formulas governing the treat- 
ment of the social sciences in general have resulted in sundry 
suggestions that in themselves show the difficulties of the 
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problem.2 Some of these are of little usefulness, at least as far 
as the writing of colonial history is concerned. A recent 
writer, to whom “history reveals only our origins,” while “the 
social sciences aim to discover the laws of social life,” offers 
the following solution of the problem. The laws of the social 
sciences, he says, can be discovered only “by examining the 
greatest possible number of facts, coordinating them in ac- 
cordance with their céexistence in space, their succession in 
time, and the principles of causation, classifying the various 
groups of facts according to constant similarities and dissimi- 
larities and expressing these constant similarities and dissim- 
ilarities in synthetic formulas.” How far this programme 
could be carried out in the field of our colonial history is a 
matter of speculation and experiment. It does not sound like 
a feasible working creed. To apply it literally would require 
the gathering into an integrated whole, governed by “syn- 
thetic formulas,” the data furnished by many widely scattered 
colonies, the people of which lived under many conditions of 
topography and climate and represented many degrees of in- 
tellectual and religious advancement. One cannot but con- 
clude that in endeavoring to enforce such a programme de- 
signed to enable the historian to predict—and the same author 
thinks the historian should predict—“that the appearance of 
given phenomena will be the signal of other phenomena indis- 
solubly connected with the first,” a writer would be in danger 
of so manipulating his evidence as to suggest a form of his- 
torical man-handling. I cannot see that any good would come 
from the historian’s attempting to apply to the writing of 
colonial history this technique used in writing on the “social 
sciences” and believe that the problem is as far from solution 
as ever. 

In order to trace the course of some particular issue it is 
never very difficult to treat a subject synthetically and with 
some regard for its progress in time if attention is centered 
upon but a single series of facts, to the exclusion of all others. 
Sometimes, perhaps, it is unfortunate that in such form of 
treatment simplicity takes the place of complexity, for some 
of the most debatable conclusions reached by writers, in the 
social and economic field, have come from over-simplification. 
For instance, any one with a desire to find, in the seven- 


® DeLaguna, The Factors of Social Evolution; Beard, A Charter for the 
Social Sciences; Salvemini, Historian and Scientist. 1 have attempted to 
master these works for the purpose of obtaining a sound idea of the situation 
and what to do about it. If others have succeeded in doing so, then I can 
only say that their talents are greater than my own. 
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teenth century, manifestations of early resistance to consti- 
tuted authority and to construe them as forerunners of the 
American Revolution can easily do so if he gives his imagi- 
nation full play, but he will have to base his conclusions on 
cases of resistance that occurred only in isolated and widely 
scattered places (there are no others), every one of which can 
be explained on local and contemporary grounds, and have no 
conceivable connection with the circumstances of the Revolu- 
tion a century or more later. But any one who thus ignores 
the time element in each particular case must explain the 
remarkable fact that no such uprisings occur in the eight- 
eenth century, whereas, if the synthetic formula worked, he 
should find them in ever increasing numbers then. A similar 
danger is met when one draws final conclusions from a study 
of single groups of economic and social phenomena to the 
neglect of other groups and, as often happens, without regard 
to counter-balancing factors. History is a fabric of many ccl- 
ors, a seamless garment that cannot be rent. One cannot 
study the conditions of production, which are the main inter- 
est of the economic determinist, without taking into full ac- 
count the factors that lie behind production—both intellectual 
and social—for such factors are more likely to be the cause 
than the consequence of changes in the economic state of man- 
kind. There can be no doubt of the importance of the econom- 
ic motive in human affairs, but it is not the only motive as 
some would have us believe. One cannot study capital with- 
out an understanding of labor; urban life without giving 
attention to the country where lived probably 75 or more 
percent of the colonial population; commerce without agri- 
culture; one section of the colonial area, north or south, east 
or west, without the other sections; British restrictions with- 
out regard to colonial prosperity; and other similar comple- 
mentary and organic parts of a common whole. Admirable 
studies have been made of some of these subjects taken by 
themselves, but I know of no attempt that has been made to 
show their relative importance in a comprehensive survey 
of the whole field. 

Likewise in order are comments regarding conclusions 
drawn from the study of certain specific topics, each of which 
when worked out largely in isolation, tends to take on a 
greater prominence as a contributing factor than its actual 
historical significance justifies. Such topics are the place 
and influence of the navigation acts and other restrictive 
measures in bringing about the Revolution; the presence of 
a class conflict in colonial times, which in reality did not 
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exist; the money situation in its relation to colonial prosperity 
and the rise of the debtor and creditor class; the part played 
by the religious denominations and their clergy in fostering 
discontent; and other similar factors of an economic, financial, 
social, and religious character. Each of these can be greatly 
overstressed with the continued advance of the colonists in 
wealth and comfortable living; the part played by the laboring 
classes in an effort to better their position and increase their 
privileges—and consequently their freedom and happiness— 
is nowhere a conspicuous factor in colonial times; the clergy 
rarely express themselves in political terms until the eve 
of the Revolution itself; and the money problem, though al- 
ways serious and difficult of solution, would not alone have 
brought about revolt. Any movement looking to open sepa- 
ration from Great Britain was a serious matter, and with 
more than a majority of the colonists opposed to the taking 
of such a dangerous step the moneyed element was fearful of 
the risk involved, for then as now capitalism and industry 
dreaded war and wanted nothing so much as peace. A more 
definite series of actions on the part of the mother country 
threatening to imperil vitally the gains already secured by 
the colonies were necessary to bring matters to a crisis. In the 
long run it was the status of the colonies as a whole and not 
the interests of only a part of the people who dwelt in them 
that was the final determining cause. For the greater number 
of these same people conditions were on the whole favorable 
to their continued contentment, whether their activities were 
identified with farms or plantations, counting houses or shops. 

It is true that during colonial times evidences of a sim- 
pler, freer, and more mobile state of existence appear in ever 
increasing numbers and frequency, and are to be found in 
the system of land-holding, in social relations, in the secu- 
larizing of education and the weakening of the influence of the 
official church—the Congregational in New England and the 
Anglican in Virginia—in the simplification of legal procedure, 
in the ideas of office-holding, and in the freedom of speech, 
of the person, and of the press. Such modifications and muta- 
tions were inevitable in a land geographically so remote from 
the sovereign power, from the dominance of a hierarchy in 
government and religion, and from the stabilizing influence 
of precedent and tradition. Also it is true that a transplanted 
system cannot survive permanently in a new environment; 
but during the colonial period the transforming influences 
worked very slowly, far more slowly than is commonly sup- 
posed. Before the revolutionary era, roughly dating from 
1763, one finds no conscious struggle for democracy, no denial 
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of England as the old home, no striving for political rights 
other than those possessed by the colonist’s fellow subjects 
in the mother land and only a nebulous notion of an idealistic 
something called freedom. The colonists went no farther 
than to set up standards of government, conduct, and ways of 
living in order to meet the needs and obligations of their 
various growing communities. As population and prosperity 
increased, as commerce, urban development, and artisanship 
intensified the stratification of the social order, and as indi- 
vidual loyalties sought different objectives, the colonial pat- 
tern gradually underwent changes that distinguished it from 
the pattern of the land from which the greater number of the 
colonists had come and to which they still owed allegiance. 
But these changes, of which the colonists could have been 
only vaguely aware, so slowly and naturally did many of 
them come about, were not such as to alter the fact that the 
maintenance of the connection with England represented the 
normal order of things and that the only common bond was 
unity with the British Crown. Although at times restrictions 
on commercial and industrial freedom diverted capital into 
more available and possibly less remunerative channels, they 
did no serious harm; and although manufacturing might have 
progressed more rapidly if Great Britain had never interfered, 
it has never been demonstrated convincingly that her inter- 
ference had injurious effects. The Wool Act, if enforced, 
would have done great damage in Ireland, but the results in 
the colonies were negative; the Iron Act, though more effec- 
tive, did not prevent the growth of the iron industry; whereas 
the forbidding of the issue of bills of credit—a hardship in 
view of the troublesome money situation—possibly saved the 
colonies ultimately from self-imposed financial distress. The 
mercantile classes—at no time the protagonists of popular 
rights and always aware of anything that threatened their 
profits—were in the main satisfied with the opportunities 
opened to them. All in all the colonists throve under British 
control and their feelings of affection for the old homeland and 
their goodwill toward it, before 1763 and even after that date 
found utterance in many public and private demonstrations. 
To all these topics, then, an entire volume (vol. V) should 
be devoted that should show colonial life in the eighteenth 
century in its manifold varieties; but despite the claims of 
the “social sciences,” certain very important political aspects 
are still of the greatest significance in the sixty-three years of 
this century and also demand a volume of their own. Let 
us Call it the sixth volume. And the reasons are easily found. 
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Whatever grievances may have existed during this period 
in the industrial, financial, and social fields, they were without 
focus, similarity of purpose, or common grouping of interests, 
and lacked such important characteristics as agreement, lead- 
ership, or means of expression. Limitations on the employ- 
ment of capital, commercial freedom, the flow of money, and 
the growing dependence of the merchants and planters in 
the colonies on the merchants and factors in Great Britain— 
all of these were troublesome and irritating matters which 
gave reason for complaint, but that they ever, even up to the 
time of the Revolution, became sufficiently unbearable or 
made for so much jealousy and suspicion among those con- 
cerned as to transform discontent into consistent hostile ac- 
tion, no evidence has ever shown. The failure of the non- 
consumption and non-importation movements, at a much more 
critical time than before 1763, is sufficient to prove the con- 
trary. That among the many causes of the Revolution eco- 
nomic maladjustments played an important part is indisputable, 
but that they were the only cause, as the economic determin- 
ists would have us to believe, is to put a severe strain on our 
credulity. There is always something wrong about one-cause 
minds, which endeavor to condense all human social contacts 
into mere appendages of the science of economics. Argu- 
ments in favor of this view are inherently improbably clever 
experiments in logic designed to demonstrate the truth of 
preconceived ideas, and, far too often, are without adequate 
documentary proof. They belong to the same class as the 
contention that the patriotism of both the pre- and the post- 
Revolutionary fathers was actuated by nothing more uplifting 
than self-interest and the desire for personal gain. Doubtless 
individuals were profiteers, but that the general urge for sep- 
aration from Great Britain was actuated by such unworthy 
motives is a theory too materialistic for acceptance. 

That the political and institutional aspects of these sixty- 
three years of the eighteenth century require a volume de- 
voted to them, can be easily demonstrated. Within this period, 
when rapid advances in population, communication, urban 
life, and commerce were being made; when class distinc- 
tions were emerging; and when movements toward the fron- 
tier and its unoccupied lands were taking place, the most con- 
spicuous feature—and one that was common to nearly all the 
colonies—was the rise of the colonial assembly with its growth 
to self-conscious activity and de facto independence of royal con- 
trol. Any adequate study of this subject, which is more than 
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merely institutional in character, depends on understanding 
of the social and propertied interests involved, class distinc- 
tions and personal rivalries, the motives of majorities, and 
the ambitions of political leaders. Properly treated, with 
regard for something more vital than the routine of law- 
making, the topic has wide ramifications covering the voting 
privilege, the method of representation, the influence of race, 
religion, wealth, and social inequalities, and eventually the 
whole framework of colonial society. The assemblies in the 
different colonies, including those of the West Indies, reflected 
the lights and shadows peculiar to local life, for they were 
representative of the voting population and not of the king. 
Nowhere were they democratic bodies, either in fact or in 
principle, for their constituencies were the propertied part of 
the population and in some cases, as in Connecticut, of only 
a small part of that. Their activities, in some of the leading 
colonies, were determined by the quarrels of their members 
with the governor, representative of the royal prerogative, 
and nearly everywhere reflected ambitions of a political, so- 
cial, and financial character. Sometimes creditor was pitted 
against debtor, large landholder against small landholder, mer- 
chant against tradesman, one religious group against another 
religious group, and in those colonies possessing an official 
church, dissenters clamored for recognition. In these respects 
no two colonies were exactly alike and yet the assemblies in 
all were moving along similar lines toward the acquirement 
of greater strength and self-sufficiency. Despite the different 
degrees of advancement everywhere apparent, one feature is 
common to all—the slow winning by the colonial assembly 
of a place in each colony analagous to that of the House of 
Commons in England at the same time, a status which the 
executive authorities at Whitehall consistently refused to rec- 
ognize on the ground that the colonial assemblies were of no 
higher grade than provincial councils. 

The official blindness of the British authorities during 
these years is difficult to understand, for the latter, by means 
of frequent reports from their governors and others, must 
have known of the situation as it actually was. But none 
are so blind as those who won't see, or see only that which 
strictly conforms to their idea of what the colonial relationship 
ought to be. Englishmen were unwilling to accept the indu- 
bitable fact that with the rise of the popular assembly their 
system of colonial administration was breaking down every- 
where. Nowhere was this more true than in the case of the 
colonial assembly. In parliamentary organization and pro- 
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cedure, in the scope and aggressiveness of the members in 
their debates, in their claims of privilege, in their attitude 
toward the voting and appropriation of money, in their at- 
tempts to circumvent the royal right of disallowance of laws, 
and in their defiance of the royal prerogative, they were tak- 
ing things into their own hands and passing beyond the con- 
trol of king or proprietor. They were copying the methods of 
the British parliament, were viewing government as existing 
by consent of the governed and not by royal grace and favor, 
and were defining office as a place of trust and not as a piece 
of property, as Englishmen of that day conceived it. They 
were determined to get rid of the king’s will and pleasure and, 
on the ground that such royal orders from across the seas 
were inimical to the liberties of a free people, they resisted 
with all the resources at their command the continuance of 
control by mandates and instructions from abroad. They 
wanted self-government not democracy or anything like it. 
The issue was largely constitutional, but behind it were 
factors that were rooted in the economic, financial, and social 
life of every colony. Economic freedom would not have 
brought political freedom in its train; but political freedom, 
particularly as it advanced from practical self-government to 
complete independence, was certain, as a reward of success, 
to effect the sweeping away of all economic and financial re- 
straints, a thing that actually happened at the time of the 
Revolution. In the long run it was the question of the king’s 
authority and the position of dependence and subordination 
which the colonies occupied in the British scheme that lay at 
the very heart of the colonial conflict. This is the key to the 
character and importance of a sixth volume. 

Now for the final volume. The year 1763 marks the be- 
ginning of a new period in the colonial relationship with Eng- 
land and to it a final volume should be allotted, making seven 
in all. During these years existent divergencies widened rap- 
idly and the points at issue became more and more sharply 
defined. On one side, the colonies were increasing their con- 
trol over their own affairs, accepting without serious demur 
the limitations already imposed but wanting no more of them; 
on the other, the British government was adhering to its un- 
changing policy of holding the colonies in strict subjection 


3 Local administrative positions, such as clerkships of a county court, 
were also considered personal property of the incumbent and were passed on 
trom father to son or to a favored subordinate. Lawyers in particular 


clung to their offices for years, and such offices were frequently farmed out 
or purchased. 
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and introducing new forms, both executive and parliamentary, 
of enforcement, that portended an ominous movement in the 
direction of greater concentration of power at Whitehall and 
Westminster. Thus the colonial situation which was hardly 
American at all in the seventeenth century, takes on an 
Anglo-American coloring during the first sixty years of the 
eighteenth, owing to the formulation for the first time by 
the mother country of a clear-cut colonial policy, and becomes 
discordantly Anglo-American during the years 1763-1776, 
when the issue takes the form of an open conflict between 
self-government on one side and centralization on the other. 
The reasons for this increasingly strained relationship lie in 
the fact that while Great Britain was stiffening the terms of 
her policy and finding new and exasperating ways of carrying 
them out, the colonies through their assemblies and other 
agencies of resistance were breaking in upon the status of 
dependency and in fact, if not legally, in attitude, if not in 
expression, were managing their own affairs. Though their 
success in this particular was by no means everywhere the 
same, the conflict between the assemblies and the governors, 
between the popular parties and the crown or proprietor was 
present in all the royal and proprietary provinces. Among the 
proprieties the wrangling was most acrimonious in proprietary 
Maryland; among the royal colonies it was no less so in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, and New Jersey. 
In Connecticut, where the governor was elected by the free- 
men, the assembly was practically supreme. In Massachus- 
etts, the only colony with both a royal charter and a royal 
governor at the same time, the situation was unique. The 
charter (of 1691) allowed the council to be elected by the 
representatives of the voting population, so that two parts, 
assembly and council, were arrayed against the governor. In 
the clash that followed, Massachusetts lost her charter for the 
second time and became in all respects a normal royal colony. 
The punishment thus inflicted upon this recalcitrant colony 
increased the number of the colonies immediately dependent 
on the crown and was thus part of the centralizing process. 
This result was due, not to Great Britain’s refusal to redress 
economic grievances, but rather to her absolute unwillingness 
to compromise on the constitutional issue. One clearly gets 
the impression, accentuated by the evidence ir. other cases 
also, that had the disagreement been a question of the trade 
or commercial burdens the differences would have been ad- 
justed, as was done in the repeal of the Stamp Act and most 
of the Townshend duties, for England could not afford to 
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alienate the colonies on a trade issue only. The merchants in 
England who had been most active in bringing about these 
repeals by parliament, wanted no measures that would dimin- 
ish for them the usefulness of the colonies. 

England’s position is not difficult to understand. The 
country was at peace, but had a financial problem on her hands 
that loomed so large as to overshadow all else and to render 
colonial subordination seemingly more imperative than ever. 
Not only was the national debt enormously increased because 
of the French and Indian War, but the government had to 
reckon with the losses incurred through the decay of the 
sugar trade, due partly to the lessening prosperity of the 
West India sugar islands and partly to the trade between the 
northern colonies and the French islands; to the competition 
with the French in slaves, which demanded: an expensive re- 
organization of the Royal African Company; and to the very 
considerable allowances made to Georgia and Nova Scotia, 
to meet the costs of local administration. In the face of these 
burdens the British government saw a remedy in increased 
revenues of one kind or another from the colonies. Believing 
the system of colonial administration to be the best that could 
be contrived, English statesmen accepted as immutable, much 
as a rigid Calvinist or Anglican accepted his dogmas, the 
permanency of things as they were, and had no hesitation in 
stiffening them along the same lines. They never seemed to 
imagine as possible the need of inquiring into the expediency 
or justice of either policy or methods, construing as sedition 
overt acts of resistance, whether at home or in the colonies. 
In the effort to quiet opposition and to bind the colonies more 
closely to herself than ever before, England strengthened her 
policy in two important respects. Realizing that executive 
orders had lost much of their potency she turned to parlia- 
ment, which up to this time had refused to aid the executive 
in the administration of colonial affairs, and called upon it not 
only to put more teeth into the acts already passed in the 
interest of navigation, commerce, and the customs, but also 
to legislate in behalf of colonial taxation, notably in the Stamp 
Act and later in the Townshend Acts. In the second place, 
after nearly sixty-five years of extraordinary lethargy and a 
minimum of accomplishment, during which the colonists had 
gained enormously in strength and self-reliance, England 
suddenly went ahead with great rapidity, attempting to do 
more in five years than she had previously done in eighty. 
Furthermore, the end sought was no longer merely mercan- 
tilist, that is, indirect commercial profit, but something ap- 
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proaching an imperial status, including the acquirement of 
land for its own sake and the right to tax the colonies, a right 
that neither executive nor parliament, however much they 
may have thought of it, ever consideréd feasible before. Im- 
posing taxes upon the colonies was distinctly an anti-mercan- 
tilist measure, for hitherto financial returns from the colonies 
had been either by way of customs or by an increase of private 
wealth. 

In 1763 appeared the Proclamation of that year which 
temporarily closed the region beyond the Alleghanies to 
western settlement. This measure, which was a departure 
from the policy twenty years before of Secretary Newcastle 
who favored western expansion, was followed by the adop- 
tion of a more definite Indian policy on the part of the secre- 
tary of state and the Board of Trade. It came at a time when 
speculation in western lands and the activities of those inter- 
ested in western discovery and settlement were becoming 
conspicuous features of a western movement. Those con- 
cerned declared that the government’s frontier programme 
checked expansion, hampered the acquisition of new territory 
which was greatly needed to meet the demands of a growing 
population, and favored the wealthy speculator, at the expense 
of the homemaking settler, all in the interest of the British 
Exchequer. The proclamation was followed by the renewal 
of the Molasses Act in the Sugar Act of 1764, by the extension 
of the enumerated-commodities list in the trade acts of 1764, 
1765, and 1766, and by the imposition of the stamp duties in 
1765 and the indirect taxes levied by the Townshend Acts 
of 1767. The five-year coercive process culminated in the 
establishment in 1767 on colonial soil of the American Board 
of Customs Commissioners sitting in Boston for the purpose 
of increasing the revenue from the plantation duty imposed 
by the old act of 1673, and by the setting up the next year of 
vice-admiralty courts in four colonial towns with original as 
well as appellate jurisdiction in order to avoid the slow process 
of appeal to the High Court of Admiralty or Privy Council 
in England. And these heavy burdens came in a decade of 
financial depression in most of the colonies, despite the in- 
crease of wealth in the towns of the North by commerce and 
in the plantations of the South by the enormous expansion of 
Negro slavery. Th debtor class within the colonies them- 
selves increased rapidly and the demarkation line between the 
capitalists and the laboring and borrowing classes became 
more sharply marked than ever before. 
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When to the legislative acts—which mark for the first 
time an active cooperation on the part of parliament in colonial 
affairs, other than those which concerned trade and the inter- 
ests of the merchants—we add the many efforts of the execu- 
tive authorities to centralize administrative control more and 
more in the hands of officials at Whitehall, we obtain an in- 
sight into the working of the English official mind, which 
seemed barren of any real understanding of the temper of 
America. From the days of William Blathwayt, who was 
named in 1680 auditor general of plantation revenues and had 
his deputies in many a colony, the centralizing process had 
gone on slowly but steadily. The crown took over the ap- 
pointment of many colonial officials, such as naval officers, 
holders of patent offices, and scores of others connected with 
the royal governments, the law courts, the customs service, 
and the vice-admiralty personnel. After 1763 the investigation 
into conditions in America took on a more inquisitorial aspect, 
as in the many interrogatories sent over by Secretary Shel- 
burne to the governors, asking for information of all kinds re- 
garding states of manufacturing, the granting of land, the fees 
of office, costs of establishments, illicit trade, the payment of 
quit-rents, and the relation with the Spanish, French, and In- 
dians. The same determination to keep the colonies in leash 
is seen in the rigorous attempts made at this time, with the aid 
of the navy and of the consuls in various European ports, to 
enforce the acts of trade, notably the act of 1663, forbidding 
direct commercial communication with the Continent; and to 
these processes of administrative centralization may be added 
the proposed establishment of an American episcopate, thus 
threatening the colonies with ecclesiastical centralization in 
the interest of the Anglican Church, a move essentially dis- 
tasteful and even threatening to the dissenting groups in the 
colonies. In the place of the laxity and indifference of pre- 
vious years appeared a policy of watchfulness and severity, 
better in plan than in execution, because the statesmen at 
Whitehal! were, as a rule, mediocre men, unequipped by ex- 
perience and knowledge to meet the heavy obligations thus 
thrust upon them, slow to act, and hampered by rivalries 
among themselves and by the conflicting claims of depart- 
ments as to the bounds of authority. Owing to this rivalry, 
to uncertainty as to where responsibility lay, and to the almost 
intolerable slowness of communication, not only across the 
seas in the days of sailing ships but even within the cities of 
London and Westminster in the days of hackney coaches and 
water wherries, delays ensued, duties went unperformed, and 
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errors of judgment, committed at critical times, were often 
realized too late to be corrected. No thorough study of the 
colonial period can be considered complete until a thorough 
understanding is had, not only of the irritating interferences 
in coloniai freedom of action by a government three thousand 
miles away across the ocean, but also of the mental limita- 
tions of the men in parliament who passed the laws and the 
political intrigues, and of party maneuvering which placed second- 
rate men in executive offices at a critical time. 

Over against this divided and inept governmental system 
at home, dominated by the fixed belief that the colonies ex- 
isted for the benefit of the mother country, stood the colonists 
themselves facing an unexpected and unwelcome increase of 
official severity in the enforcement of old laws and the impo- 
sition of new ones. During the preceding half-century, they 
had matured, increasing in numbers, strength, and prosperity, 
and in their ability to adapt themselves to the restrictions or- 
dained before 1763. In fact, until the new regulations were 
put into effect they had offered no serious objections to the 
conditions already imposed by their relations with the mother 
country, so lax had been the observance of these and so ob- 
scure, often, their meaning. Such complaints as were made 
to the authorities at home came more often from royal repre- 
sentatives in America, who found fault with the ineffective- 
ness of the measures, than from the colonists themselves. But 
after 1763 the situation changed and the colonists were called 
upon almost without warning to face an exasperating tight- 
ening of the bonds. Protest after protest was made against 
nearly every one of the legislative acts of these five years. 
Outward demonstrations of hostility followed the passage of 
the Stamp Act, which together with the arguments by a group 
of English merchants at the bar of parliament brought about 
its repeal. Four years later a similar concerted action brought 
about a withdrawal of all but one of the duties levied by the 
Townshend Act. The merchants of Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, and Rhode Island remonstrated in formal declarations 
against the renewal of the Sugar Act and the passing of the 
trade acts that followed. From 1765 to 1770 groups in all the 
colonies from New Hampshire to Georgia entered, each in its 
own way, into non-consumption and non-importation agree- 
ments, accompanied by attempts to carry on local manufac- 
turing and refusals to buy certain classes of British goods in 
order to lessen their dependence on other markets than their 
own. But by 1770 all these efforts to bring England to terms 
had failed, except so far as to effect the redress in part of the 
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grievance inflicted by the Townshend Act, but they did make 
two unmistakable disclosures: first, the entire willingness of 
English statesmen to redress under certain conditions trade 
restrictions that troubled their own merchants as well as the 
colonists, but their absolute refusal to consider for a moment 
any alteration in the constitutional status of the colonies; and, 
secondly, the hopeless differences that existed among the peo- 
ples of the different colonies, and even among those within 
each colony itself, a state of affairs that made codperation 
practically impossible. 

At this point three aspects of the subject demand careful 
consideration. First, a thorough examination of English pol- 
icy as it found expression at this time in the Declaratory Act, 
in the establishment for the first time of a secretary of state 
for the colonies, and in the administration of that office from 
the time of Hillsborough to that of Lord George Germain. 
Second, the actual results in the colonies of the new secretarial 
programme and of the new measures passed during these five 
years, particularly policy toward the frontier lands and the 
treatment of the Indians, the renewal of the Sugar Act, the 
new trade acts, and above all the operation of the Townshend 
Acts which set up the new vice-admiralty courts and the Amer- 
ican Board of Custom Commissioners. Third, the relations 
existing among the colonies themselves, their seemingly hope- 
less disagreements as far as a common accord was concerned, 
their rivalries, jealousies, dislikes, and antagonisms that mili- 
tated against mutual understanding and respect. Treatment 
of these subjects will disclose the perpetuation and increasing 
rigidity of England’s programme of colonial dependence and 
her conviction that any opposition to its enforcement was 
sedition, to be dealt with in the colonies, as it would be and 
was dealt with at home, by coercion and repression. It will 
show that in operation the measures adopted were impossible 
of execution in a land which because of its geographical re- 
moteness and the difficulty of rapid communication was bound 
to make good each advance position taken, far more rapidly 
than the government at home could interfere to prevent. 
The latter’s failure in this respect was not entirely due to 
physical causes—distance and the fact that before news could 
be received and orders sent the colonists had won their point— 
but even more to the extraordinary short-sightedness of the 
executive heads, the Privy Council and the secretary of state, 
in failing to uphold the hands of the royal governors in their 
conflicts with the assemblies. This laxity is better understood 
when we realize that the Board of Trade—in whose hands lay 
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the drafting of the instructions and who until 1768 carried on 
a considerable part of the correspondence with the governors 
—had no power to alter the instructions, except ir c2rtain ad- 
ministrative details called to its attention by reports received 
from those concerned in America, or to make fundamental 
changes. Within very definite limits, owing to the fact that 
the board had no executive authority whatever, it was always 
open-minded and fair, but it had no power to alter in principle 
any of the ideas upon which British policy was based. It was 
never expected to depart from the strict terms of the commis- 
sion, and these terms, drafted originally by the higher authori- 
ties and bearing the great seal, were hardly altered in any 
essential particular from 1696 to 1782. 

Before we can grasp the significance of the critically im- 
portant events that took place in America, particularly in 
New England, after 1770, it will be necessary to fathom more 
clearly the working of the English mind both at Whitehall 
and at Westminster. 








BEVERLEY’S HISTORY . .. OF VIRGINIA (1705), 
A NEGLECTED CLASSIC 


By Louts B. Wricut* 


Robert Beverley’s History and Present State of Virginia, 
first published in 1705—the earliest printed history of the colony 
by a native son—is an ornament to colonial American literature 
and a document of genuine importance. More than that, it is a 
readable work, simple and vigorous in style, with flashes of ironic 
and satirical humor. Few Americans before 1705 had written 
so well; scarcely any author of that period has been so completely 
forgotten by students of American literature. Many a reader, 
choking on some indigestible chunk from Cotton Mather’s Mag- 
nalia Christi Americana, has cursed the quality of colonial letters 
without realizing that the age offered any tastier fare. As a his- 
torian and stylist, Beverley, it is true, is no forgotten Gibbon or 
Macaulay, but, measured by the standard of colonial America, his 
History deserves high rank for its simplicity, clarity, and interest. 

Beverley’s book is unknown to the average literary student 
and, of course, to the general reader because no modern text is 
available. Three versions exist in English: the first edition, 
printed in London for the bookseller Richard Parker in 1705; a 
second edition revised by the author and printed in London in 
1722; and a reprint of the second edition brought out in Rich- 
mond in 1855 by Charles Campbell.!. Even this nineteenth century 
reprint is a rare book, and relatively few libraries have any ver- 
sion of the History. 

‘ Neglect of this book by specialists in American literature 
is evidence of a curious and persistent oversight and illustrates the 
need for a re-examination of some of the usual generalizatons 
about literary interest in colonial America. Among historians of 
literature, only Moses Coit Tyler gives more than passing men- 
tion to Beverley. Indeed, except for Tyler, the older historians 
and compilers of anthologies usually omit him entirely as they 
concentrate upon the prose of the Mathers, Jonathan Edwards, 


_ *Dr. Louis B. Wright is resident professor in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, lecturer in the California Institute of Technology and in the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, joint editor of the Huntington Library 
publications, and associate editor of the Journal of the History of Ideas. 

1A bibliographical description of the editions of Beverley’s History can 
be found in William Clayton Torrence, A Trial Bibliography of Colonial 
Virginia (Richmond, 1908), pp. 86-90, 92-95, 97-100. For information about 
Beverley’s life, see Louis B. Wright, The First Gentlemen of Virginia (San 
Marino, California, 1940), pp. 286-311, and Fairfax Harrison, “Robert Bev- 
erley, the Historian of Virginia,” The Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, XXXVI (1928), pp. 333-344. 
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and other clerics. Barrett Wendell betrays no evidence that he 
ever heard of Beverley, and the brothers Duykinck, compilers of 
the voluminous and inclusive Cyclopedia of American Literature, 
devote no space to selections from this readable account of life in 
Virginia, though they reprint as “literature” crabbed anatomies of 
sin. 

Even more recent literary historians seem unaware of The 
History and Present State of Virginia. Although Beverley was 
the earliest Virginian to display in print an active opposition to 
the tyranny of royal governors, Vernon L. Parrington in The 
Colonial Mind, 1620-1800, has no reference to this thoroughly 
American work. In a chapter devoted entirely to historians be- 
fore 1783, the Cambridge History of American Literature devotes 
four brief sentences to Beverley’s work which it characterizes as 
“hastily prepared without any study of documents or other respect- 
able sources,” whose “chief value lies in the shrewd and just ob- 
servations made on Virginia life and history out of his own 
knowledge.’ The conspiracy of silence and neglect cannot be 
charged to sectional bias, for even that most chauvinistic advocate 
of all things Southern, Mildred Lewis Rutherford in The South 
in History and Literature, can think of nothing better to say than 
“Robert Beverley wrote a history of the province, not very ac- 
curate and not very interesting, it is true.”* One can only con- 
clude that scarcely any literary student has taken the trouble to 
read The History and Present State of Virginia, and that too 
often literary historians hesitate to stray from well-beaten paths 
marked out by their predecessors. 

In contrast to its modern neglect, Beverley’s work enjoyed 
considerable popularity in the early eighteenth century. In addi- 
tion to the two versions in English, the book was translated into 
French and had two editions on the Continent in the year 1707, 
one at Orleans for the Paris bookseller, Pierre Ribou, and an- 
other at Amsterdam for the stationer, Thomas Lombrail. Two 
other Amsterdam booksellers reissued the Lombrail edition: 
Claude Jordan in 1712, and J. F. Bernard in 1718. 

French Huguenots in this period were keenly interested in 
Virginia as a possible haven of refuge and Virginia landowners 
were eager to induce them to migrate. Beverley’s History, with 
its vivid descriptions of the fruitfulness of the land and the good- 
ness of Nature, must have excited many a prospective immigrant. 
Indeed, Beverley undoubtedly hoped that the book would have 


2 John Spencer Bassett, “The Historians, 1607-1783,” in The Cambridge 
History of American Literature (New York, 1917), I, 26-27. 

3 Mildred Lewis Rutherford, The South in History and Literature (At- 
lanta, 1907), p. 54. 
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a value as propaganda, for he had large holdings of land and was 
ready to welcome Huguenot tenants. One of his contemporaries, 
William Fitzhugh, had long played with the idea of writing a 
history of the colony as a promotional tract, and Beverley’s 
brother-i in-law, William Byrd II, in 1736 supplied notes to a Swiss 
promoter for a natural history of Virginia.® Whether Beverley 
had a hand in the Continental publication of the book surviving 
evidence does not reveal, but he cannot have been displeased at 
its wide circulation. 

Like many a history before and since, Beverley’s book had 
its inception in profound irritation over the errors and misinter- 
pretations in another’s work. He himself recounts the circum- 
stances of its composition in the preface to the edition of 1722. 
During a business trip to England in 1703, his bookseller, Richard 
Parker, brought him a manuscript relating to Virginia ahd re- 
quested that he correct it. The copy was intended for a section of 
John Oldmixon’s The British Empire in America, finally published 
in 1708. When Beverley tried to revise it, he found that it was 
“too faulty and too imperfect to be mended,” a patchwork “only 
of some accounts that had been printed 60 or 70 years ago in 
which also he had chosen the most strange and untrue parts and 
left out the more sincere and faithful.” Instead of trying to re- 
write Oldmixon’s garbied manuscript, Beverley reported to 
Parker that he had some notes on Virginia and would put to- 
gether a description of the colony. “And this I should the rather 
undertake in justice to so fine a country,” he added, “because it 
has been misrepresented to the common people of England as to 
make them believe that the servants in Virginia are made to draw 
in cart and plow, as horses and oxen do in England, and that the 
country turns all people black who go there to live, with other 
such prodigious phantasms.” 

If Beverley knew that Oldmixon’s account, which he damned 
so completely, was based on a manuscript supplied by his brother- 
in-law, William Byrd, he gave no indication. But perhaps he did 
know and took a sardonic pleasure in pointing out its super- 
ficiality, for he despised Byrd’s social climbing and regarded him 
as a somewhat flashy fellow. Byrd was in London at this time, 
and Beverley may have learned of his relations with Oldmixon. 

When Oldmixon’s two volume work appeared, the preface 
asserted that the portion on Virginia was “written with a great deal 
of spirit and judgment by a gentleman of the province, to whom 


4 First Gentlemen of Virginia, pp. 183-184 
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this historian confesses he is very much indebted,” though he 
had departed from the Virginian’s manuscript in places. By the 
assistance of this gentleman, Oldmixon maintained, “the account 
of Virginia is one of the most perfect of these histories of our 
plantations.” In the preface to the second edition of 1741, Old- 
mixon specifically states that his allusion to aid from a “gentle- 
man of the province” “refers to the History of Virginia which 
was written by Col. Bird, whom the author knew when he was of 
the Temple; and the performance answered the just opinion he 
had of that gentleman’s ability and exactness.” 

Since Beverley’s History appeared in 1705, three years be- 
fore Oldmixon’s, the latter had an opportunity of pillaging mate- 
rial from his rival. Although Oldmixon in several places speaks 
disparagingly of Beverley’s work, he nevertheless borrowed ex- 
tensively and quoted him verbatim, particularly in the description 
of the Indians.” 

When Beverley revised his own History, he spoke his mind 
about Oldmixon’s ungenerous allusions and included in the pref- 
ace to the 1722 edition four pages of errors discovered in Old- 
mixon’s work. Since Beverley had not alluded openly to Old- 
mixon in 1705, that historian was aggrieved only because the Vir- 
ginian had anticipated him in publication. “And this I take to be 
the only reason of that gentleman’s so severely reflecting upon me 
in his book,” Beverley asserts, “for I never saw him in my life 
that I know of. But concerning that work of his, I may with 
great truth say that (notwithstanding his boast of having the as- 
sistance of many original papers and memorials that I had not the 
opportunity of), he nowhere varies from the account that I gave, 
nor advances anything new of his own but he commits so many 
errors and imposes so many falsities upon the world.” 

Oldmixon, however, had the last word, and in his preface of 
1741, after the passage giving credit to William Byrd for help, 
remarks: “What he [Oldmixon] said of other helps has rela- 
tion to another History of Virginia, written by one R. B., which 
he made as much use of as he thought necessary for the improve- 
ment of his work; but happening to take no notice of some par- 
ticulars which would not at all have improved it, the writer, for 
his neglecting them, has been very free with the character of this 
author’s History, and not spared even some of the passages which 
he took from himself.” 

Beverley’s History is significant in the development of Amer- 
ican ideas because it is one of the earliest literary works that is 
self-consciously American. The New England historians, it is 


7 John Oldmixon, The British Empire in America (1708), I, 215, 217, 
243, 244, 281-283, 291. 
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true, had written of their godly commonwealths as realms of a 
peculiar people, especially set apart and watched over by the Prot- 
estant Jehovah, but the distinction they made from other men was 
religious. Beverley, on the contrary, was thoroughly secular and 
thoroughly realistic. Though Virginia had been settled by Eng- 
lishmen, their sons were Virginians before they were Englishmen, 
with the independence and freedom that a new country, detached 
from the Old World, made possible. A fierce loyalty to the new 
soil burned in Beverley’s breast and he did not hesitate to rebuke 
his fellow Virginians for depending too much, economically and 
socially, upon the mother country. Political independence he did 
not envision, but he lashed with a whip of ridicule and sarcasm 
English governors who encroached upon the liberties of his coun- 
trymen. Beverley never forgot his loyalty to the British throne, 
but he insisted that the English government remember its respon- 
sibility to the colony. 

Deliberately, Beverley adopted a plain style as best suited 
to the expression of historical truth, which he determined to 
write without circumlocution or adornment. Though he was a 
man of broad reading and sometimes cites both classical and 
modern authors, his work never smells of the lamp. Pedantic af- 
fectations he could not tolerate. “I am an Indian,” he informs 
the reader in the preface of 1705, “and don’t pretend to be exact 
in my language. But I hope the plainness of my dress will give 
him the kinder impressions of my honesty, which is what I pre- 
tend to. Truth desires only to be understood and never affects 
the reputation of being finely equipped. It depends upon its 
own intrinsic value, and, like beauty, is rather concealed than set 
off by ornament.” Unlike some writers, Beverley lived up to the 
standard which he advocated. Simplicity and plainness were al- 
most an obsession with him—a taste which he exemplified, not 
merely in his literary .style, but in his private life. At Beverley 
Park, he lived an austere life, and while William Byrd imported 
finery from England and hung his walls with the portraits of 
noblemen, he furnished his own house with wooden stools and 
furniture made on the plantation. 

Beverley divided his book into four sections described on 
the title page as “I. The History of the First Settlement of 
Virginia, and the Government thereof, to the present time. II. 
The Natural Productions and Conveniences of the Country, suited 
to Trade and Improvement. III. The Native Indians, their Re- 
ligion, Laws, and Customs, in War and Peace. IV. The present 
State of the Country, as to the Polity of the Government, and the 
Improvement of the Land.” For some reason, he did not sub- 
scribe his name to the title page but proudly signed it “By a Native 
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and Inhabitant of the Place.” His work would carry the au- 
thority of an eyewitness. 

As history the book’s chief value lies in the author’s first- 
hand observations. His descriptions of the country and his com- 
ments on the state of society in his day are invaluable to the social 
historian. The section on the Indians has been long used by 
anthropologists as a fundamental document on the Southern In- 
dians. His observations upon his contemporaries are sometimes 
prejudiced, but he never disguises his projudice, and his very 
animosity leads him to reveal facts that friendlier and more dis- 
creet writers might have omitted. 

The weakest portion of the history is the first part, the an- 
nals of the early period, which are sketchy and inaccurate. Thomas 
Jefferson, after commenting upon William Stith’s tedious pro- 
lixity, complains that Beverley had “run into the other extreme” 
and had condensed his narrative into “the hundredth part of the 
space which Stith employs for the fourth part of the period.”* 
In describing the first years of colonial settlement, Beverley leaned 
heavily upon Captain John Smith’s General History of Virginia 
(1624), but he did not accept all of this narrative at face value. 
Although modern scholarship heavily discounts Smith’s egotism 
and prejudice, his account has more value than some historians 
have realized, and Beverley’s instinct in choosing apt quotations 
from Smith was sound, at least from a literary point of view. 

As literature the rare 1705 edition in most respects is super- 
ior to Beverley’s revised version of 1722 in which he softened his 
acidulous but often amusing comments upon his contemporaries. 
Because Charles Campbell, with a Victorian feeling for decorum, 
chose the less colorful version for reprinting in 1855, readers of 
Beverley have often missed some of his more vivid observations. 

Beverley’s own reasons for modifying his work are obscure. 
Apparently, with the increase of years, he softened and became 
more tolerant of his fellowmen. Even though he still remembered 
the shortcomings of those who had earned his ill will, he prefer- 
red to purge his History of personal acerbities. ‘In this edi- 
tion,” he wrote in the preface of 1722, “I have also retrenched 
such particulars as related only to private transactions and charac- 
ters in the historical past as being too diminutive to be trans- 
mitted to posterity, and set down the succession of the governors 
with the more general incidents of their government without reflec- 
tion upon the private conduct of any person.” A considerable num- 
ber of additions and changes were made in 1722 to bring the 
account up-to-date. 


8 Notes on Virginia in The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Memorial 
Edition (Washington, 1903), II, 244. 
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Some of the revisions of 1722 were corrections of fact or 
changes which the author believed to be an improvement in style 
or tone. In several instances, Beverley’s own opinions had 
changed with the years, and he modified his statements accord- 
ingly. In a few cases, his amplifications add information acquired 
since the first edition. In the natural history portion, for example, 
the author added new observations and made a few corrections. 
In 1705 he drily remarked that Virginia cattle might be improved 
by crossing with buffaloes if the inhabitants could catch enough 
buffalo calves—an opinion which he deleted as unscientific and 
frivolous, and in 1722 he no longer maintained that Virginia pork, 
bacon, and all manner of fowls were superior to any in England. 
But in seventeen years he had seen some notable snakes and he 
could not forego a long amplification of his discussion of rattlers. 
Curiously, in 1722 he deleted an account of eating a rattlesnake 
which he had earlier pronounced “dainty food.” In 1705 he de- 
scribed a monstruous bullfrog, so large that he was “confident six 
Frenchmen might have made a comfortable meal of its carcass,” 
but in 1722 he more temperately substituted a colorless remark 
that “if any be good to eat, these must be the kind.” Evidently 
the printer of the Orleans edition felt that the reference was a 
slur on Frenchmen, for he carefully altered the copy to “six per- 
sonnes.” With the exception of the passage on rattlesnakes, 
scarcely any of Beverley’s changes were a literary improvement. 
In nearly every case he weakened his original idiom. 

Beverley in 1705 showed no desire to appease the prejudices 
of his fellow Virginians. On the contrary, he went out of his 
way to shock them. Some of his remarks about the Indians, for 
instance, must have been made deliberately to annoy certain of 
his fellow-planters, already becoming a little stuffy in their family 
pride. The example set by John Rolfe in marrying Pocahontas, 
he observes, might well have been followed by other settlers: 


Intermarriage had been indeed the method proposed very 
often by the Indians in the beginning, urging it frequently 
as a certain rule, that the English were not their friends 
if they refused it. And I can’t but think it would have 
been happy for that country, had they embraced this pro- 
posal, for the jealousy of the Indians, which I take to be 
the cause of most of the rapines and murders they com- 
mitted, would by this means have been altogether pre- 
vented, and consequently the abundance of blood that was 
shed on both sides would have been saved; the great ex- 
tremities they were so often reduced to, by which so many 
died, would not have happened; the colony, instead of all 
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these losses of men on both sides, would have been en- 
creasing in children to its advantage; the country would 
have escaped the odium which undeservedly fell upon it 
by the errors and convulsions in the first management ; and, 
in all likelihood, many, if not most, of the Indians would 
have been converted to Christianity by this kind method; 
the country would have been full of people, by the preserva- 
tion of the many Christians and Indians that fell in the 
wars between them. Besides, there would have been a 
continuance of all those nations of Indians that are now 
dwindled away to nothing by their frequent removals, or 
are fled to other parts, not to mention the invitation that 
so much success and prosperity would have been for others 
to have gone over and settled there instead of the frights 
and terrors that were produced by all those misfortunes 
that happened.® 


Other passages described the beauty and chastity of the In- 
dian women. Concerning a report of Indian girls selling their 
honor for wampum, he declares the story to be “an aspersion cast 
on those innocent creatures by reason of the freedom they take 
in conversation, which uncharitable Christians interpret as criminal 
upon no other ground than the guilt of their own consciences.” 


Warming to the subject of Indian beauty and virtue he adds: 


The Indian damsels are full of spirit, and from thence are 
always inspired with mirth and good humor. They are ex- 
tremely given to laugh, which they do with a grace not to be 
resisted. The excess of life and fire, which they never fail 
to have, makes them frolicsome, but without any real imputa- 
tion to their innocence. However this is ground enough for 
the English, who are not very nice in distinguishing betwixt 
guilt and harmless freedom, to think them incontinent, though 
it be with as little justice as the jealous Spaniards condemn 
the liberty used by the women of France, which are much 
more chaste than their own ladies, which they keep under 
the strictest confinement.!° 


These and other comments on the virtues of the Indians, the 
author later omitted or changed, but even in the modified version, 
his account of the Indians remained sympathetic, and often his 
comparisons with the settlers display the red men in the more 
favorable light. The author’s brethren on the frontier could 
scarcely have been pleased at this. 


® Ed. 1705; Bk. I, pp. 25-26. 
10 Jbid., Bk. III, p. 9. 
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In later years, Beverley evidently felt that he had been a 
little too romantic in his description of the nobility of the Indians. 
To a paragraph relating King James’s irritation over John Rolfe’s 
marriage to the princess Pocahontas, the daughter of an Indian 
king, without asking the English sovereign’s permission, the his- 
torian added a sardonic sentence in 1722: “But had their [the 
Indians’] true condition here been known, that pother had been 
saved,”!1 

With the exception of a tendency to over-enthusiasm about 
the beauty and good qualities of Indian men and women, Beverley 
wrote a realistic report on the Indians as he had observed them. 
Ironically, he criticizes the descriptions of romantic writers like 
Lahontan or pious authors like Father Hennepin. In his opinion 
the Indians are neither noble savages nor sons of the devil, but 
human beings possessing some of the virtues and vices common to 
mankind. 

In a description of the Indian’s religion, Beverley expresses 
his own distaste for priestcraft and ironically compares Indian 
conjurors with Christian clerics. “I don’t pretend to have dived 
into all the mysteries of the Indian religion,” he remarks, “nor 
have I had such opportunities of learning them as Father Henne- 
pin and Baron Lahontan had, by living much among the Indians 
in their towns. And because my rule is to say nothing but the 
naked truth, I intend to be very brief upon this head.”!* Actually 
he writes nearly twenty-two pages on the subject and reveals that 
he had made careful investigations, on one occasion exploring, at 
the risk of his life, an Indian shrine. With the scientific spirit of 
a rationalist, on another occasion he plied an Indian with hard 
cider until he overcame his reticence and then cross-examined him 
on religion. As he suspected, the Indian admitted that his people 
were in bondage to the priests.!* 


In this state of nature [the historian comments] one would 
think they should be as pure from superstition, and from over- 
doing matters in religion, as they are in other things. But 
I find it is quite the contrary, for this simplicity gives the 
cunning priest a greater advantage over them, according to 
the Romish maxim, “Ignorance is the mother of devotion.” 
For no bigoted pilgrim appears more zealous, or strains his 
devotion more at the shrine, than these believing Indians do 
in their idolatrous adorations.' 


11 Ed. 1722, p. 31. 

12 Ed. 1705, Bk. III, p. 27. 
13 Jbid., pp. 32-33. 

14 Jbid.. p. 44. 
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As elsewhere in his book, Beverley reveals an ironic skep- 
ticism in a passage describing the religious rites of “huskanawing” 
—the ceremonial which young men underwent before being ad- 
mitted to adult status in the tribe. At one stage the youths were 
given a narcotic brew to make them forget all of their previous 
life, and if they betrayed any memory of the past, they were dosed 
again until they forgot. “I confess,” he observes, “I judged it at 
first sight to be only an invention of the seniors to engross the 
young men’s riches to themselves, for, after suffering this opera- 
tion, they never pretended to call to mind anything of their former 
property; but their goods were either shared among the old men, 
or brought to some public use, and so these younkers were obliged 
to begin the world again.”!5 These passages on Indian religion, 
Beverley left unchanged in the second edition. 

The omission in 1722 of pungent criticisms of royal governors 
whom Beverley had known may have been evidence of a fine Chris- 
tian charity, but the alterations did not improve the style or even 
the historical value of the work. Some of the unfavorable com- 
mentary, even that prompted by personal malice, suggests a point 
of view useful in correcting the tendency to whitewash or roman- 
ticize the past. Beverley’s opinions of Nathaniel Bacon and his 
rebellion are at variance, for example, with the commonly accepted 
view of that worthy as a patriotic leader against tyranny. Bever- 
ley, whose father had been one of Governor Berkeley’s stoutest 
adherents, was admittedly prejudiced against Bacon but clearly he 
is not all wrong in interpreting the rebellion, and some of the 
clues he gives to Bacon’s character and the motives behind the 
outbreak require careful appraisal in writing about that episode in 
Virginia history. 

Many of Beverley’s incidental remarks, omitted in the later 
edition as too trivial or too ill-natured, contain shrewd observa- 
tions that say a great deal. For example, he remarks concerning 
Culpeper’s success in persuading the House of Burgesses to enact 
certain laws: “In these he had the art of mixing the good of the 
country with his own particular interest, which was a sure means 
of getting them passed.’"* In reference to the same governor’s 
part in drafting the act of pardon and oblivion in favor of Bacon’s 
rebels, he comments: 


But he put a sting into the tail of this law that justifies op- 
pression whenever the people happen to fall into the hands 
of an ill governor. I mean the clause that imposes a penalty 
of five hundred pounds and a year’s imprisonment upon any 


15 Ed. 1705, Book III, pp. 41-42. 
16 Jbid., Bk. I, p. 80. 
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man that shall presume to speak disrespectfully of the gov- 
ernor. This is such a safeguard to tyranny that, let a gov- 
ernor commit never so many abuses, no person while he is 
there dare say a word against him; nor so much as go about 
to represent it to the throne of England for redress for fear 
of incurring a severe penalty.!” 


In a long passage he condemned Culpeper’s highhanded meth- 
ods as liable to destroy the liberties of Virginians, “for, at this 
rate of proceeding, people looked upon their Acts of Assembly 
to be of no more force than the laws of an Ottoman province 
which are liable to be suspended or repealed at the pleasure of the 
Bashaw.’”’!8 

If Beverley looked with a jaundiced eye upon Culpeper, he 
could likewise see little good in the next titled Englishman, 
Francis, Lord Howard of Effingham, who came to preside over 
the colony. “This noble lord,” he remarks, “had as great an af- 
fection for money as his predecessor, and made it his business to 
equip himself with as much of it as he could without respect either 
to the laws of the plantation or the dignity of his office.” Lest 
the smaller grafters be spared from his indictment, the historian 
adds: “His lordship condescended to share with his clerk the 
meaner profits of ministerial office. And to serve this turn the 
more effectually, he imposed the charge of a license under seal on 
all schoolmasters for teaching of children, and on all practitioners 
at the bar for pleading.” Of Philip Ludwell’s appeal to the King 
against this governor’s acts, Beverley observes, “And though Col. 
Ludwell had not the good fortune to get his Lordship turned out, 
yet his indefatigable application in that affair deserves an honor- 
able commemoration.”!® 

Against Governor Francis Nicholson, Beverley had a parti- 
cular grudge. He blamed him for the removal of the capital from 
Jamestown to Middle Plantation, or Williamsburg—a change which 
he stoutly disapproved. Perhaps the historian’s three-acre lot at 
Jamestown colored his views. At any rate, Nicholson found small 
favor in his eyes, and he impugned the motives even of his 
philanthropies. Of Nicholson’s zeal for the church, he comments : 


his practice was not of a piece with his pious pretensions. 
It must be confessed that he has bestowed some liberalities 
upon the clergy, but always upon condition that they should 
proclaim his charity, either by signing addresses dictated by 


17 Ed. 1705, Book I, p. 81. 
18 [bid., p. 84. 
19 Jbid., pp. 89-90. 
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himself in his own commendation, or at least by writing let- 
ters of it to the bishops of England. And he would ever be 
so careful to hinder these representations from miscarrying 
that he constantly took copies of them and sent ’em with his 
own letters. 

He likewise gave himself airs of encouraging the col- 
lege [of William and Mary]. But he used this pretext for 
so many by-ends that at last the promoters of that good work 
grew weary of the mockery. They perceived his view was 
to gain himself a character, and if he could but raise that, 
the college might sink. And in truth he has been so far 
from advancing it that now after six years of his govern- 
ment, the scholars are fewer than at his arrival.?° 


All of these passages and scores of others like them, Bever- 
ley carefully deleted or replaced with colorless substitutes. That 
is not to say that he purged his later version of criticism or pungent 
commentary, but he softened the tone and spoke with more toler- 
ance. Too vigorous partisanship, he evidently decided, might well 
be omitted from a work labelled history. 

Not only did Beverley soften his comments on personalities, 
but he made an effort in the revision to restrain a naturally 
satirical vein. For instance, in a paragraph concerning the dis- 
eases of the country, he could not forbear to remark in 1705 that 
Virginians 


have the happiness to have very few doctors, and those such 
as make use only of simple remedies, of which their woods 
afford great plenty. And indeed, their distempers are not 
many, and their cures are so generally known that there is 
not mystery enough to make a trade of physic there, as the 


learned do in other countries to the great oppression of man- 
kind.?} 


In deference to doctors, this passage did not find its way 
into the edition of 1722. 

When Beverley was composing his history in 1703, he in- 
serted one passage that would flatter his father-in-law, William 
Byrd I, and appeal to prospective Huguenot immigrants. In de- 
scribing the ease with which foreigners, particularly Frenchmen, 
adapt themselves to the new country, he added: 


20 Ed. 1705, Book I, p. 98. 
21 Jbid., Bk. IV, p. 69. 
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I must not here omit doing justice to the goodness and 
generosity of Colonel Byrd towards these distressed Hugue- 
nots. Upon their first arrival in that country, he received 
them with all the tenderness of a father, and ever since has 
constantly given them the utmost assistance. He not only 
relieves them, but with a charity very uncommon is fond of 
doing it. He makes them the object of his particular care, 
employing all his skill and all his friends to advance their 
interest, both publicly and privately. He spares no expense, 
and what is more than that, he refuses no trouble for their 
encouragement. What liberties has he not all along allowed 
them upon his own plantations to furnish themselves from 
thence with corn and other necessities? His mills have been 
at their service to grind their corn toll-f:.: «and his people 
are ordered upon all occasions to assist the::.. 

How kind has he been in procuring them contributions 
from other people? With what zeal did he represent their 
cause to the Assembly? And with what earnestness did he 
press all his friends in their favor, who otherwise told him, 
they could not have believed their case to be as he related it? 
For even poverty in all its distress could not guard them .rom 
ill reports, which would have had a severe effect upon them, 
had they not been protected by the interest and credit of this 
honorable gentleman. With what delight did he afterwards 
gather in the benevolence that was given? How frequently 
does he continue still to visit their families, and with what 
importunity does he press them to make their wants known 
to him that takes pleasure in relieving them? 

It is easy to imagine how necessary to an infant settle- 
ment are the assistances of so generous a friend. When sev- 
eral hundred families of men, women, and children are set 
ashore, naked and hungry, in a strange land, they have not 
only necessity to struggle with, but likewise with the envy of 
ill-natured people, who fancy they come to eat the bread out 
of their mouths: All these difficulties befell these poor re- 
fugees at their first arrival there, but God Almighty raised 
up this gentleman, not only to succor them with his own 
charity but to solicit the liberalities of other people. By these 
helps they have hitherto subsisted, and been put into some 
condition to shift for themselves. 

However they are not yet so far advanced but that their 
patron may still have an opportunity of showing his kindness 
towards them, which is to prevail with the Assembly to 
bestow upon them a certain title to the land they now possess 
to which as yet they have no other right but the bare sitting 
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down upon unseated land. This seems to be worthy of an 
early care lest the land which they have improved by their 
industry from the wild woods should hereafter unjustly be 
taken from their children.2? 


In a lyrical description of Virginia gardens a few pages 
further on, Beverley again mentions his father-in-law, who took 
a particular pride in the shrubs and flowers at Westover. There 
Beverley had taken especial note of the humming-birds: 


Colonel Byrd in his garden, which is the finest in that coun- 
try, has a summer-house set round with the Indian honey- 
suckle, which all the summer is continually full of sweet 
flowers in which these birds delight exceedingly. Upon these 
flowers I have seen ten or a dozen of these beautiful creatures 
together which sported about me so familiarly that with their 
little wings they often fanned my face.?* 


The elder William By-d died the year before the History 
appeared in print, and Beverley deleted the passages in the second 
edition. He apparently did not intend that anyone should think 
that his flattering allusions referred to his brother-in-law. 

Some of the most charming parts of Beverley’s History are 
the passages describing the natural beauty of the country—the 
land in a state of nature before ambitious planters had spoiled 
it. Rare in the eighteenth century, and rarer still on the frontier, 
was the appreciation of external nature displayed by this Vir- 
ginian. With the acute attention of a Thoreau he had observed 
God’s creation and liked it. 

Almost wistfully he envied the Indians their simplicity of 
life, their closeness to nature, and the freedom which they en- 
joyed “without the curse of industry, their diversion alone and not 
their labor, supplying their necessities.” And he adds, in con- 
cluding his remarks on the Indians: 


Thus I have given a succinct account of the Indians, happy, 
I think, in their simple state of nature, and in their enjoy- 
ment of plenty without the curse of labor. They have on 
several accounts reason to lament the arrival of the Euro- 
peans, by whose means they seem to have lost their felicity, as 
well as their innocence. The English have taker. away [a] 
great part of their country, and consequently made every 
thing less plenty amongst them. They have introduced 


22 Ed. 1705, Book IV, pp. 46-48. 
23 [bid., p. 62. 
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drunkenness and luxury amongst them, which have multiplied 
their wants and put them upon desiring a thousand things 
they never dreamt of before. I have been the most concise 
in my account of this harmless people because I have in- 
serted several figures, which I hope have both supplied the 
defect of words and rendered the descriptions more clear. 
I shall in the next place proceed to treat of Virginia as it is 
now improved (I should say, rather, altered) by the Eng- 
lish, and of its present constitution and settlement.™ 


Thus Beverley contemplated primitive man’s conquest by civiliza- 
tion, and like others after him, he deemed it a tragedy. 

In natural beauty, fertility, and benevolence of climate, Vir- 
ginia was like unto Canaan. “As Judea was full of rivers, and 
branches of rivers, so is Virginia,” he boasts.25 The weather of 
Virginia could scarcely be improved. Even the thunderstorm in 
summer is so beneficial by “cooling and refining of the air that it is 
oftener wished for than feared,” and he is pleased that the land is 
not afflicted with earthquakes “which the Caribbee Islands are so 
much troubled with.” Heat is very seldom troublesome and cold 
is never a problem. The “spring and fall afford as pleasant 
weather as Mahomet promised in his Paradise.”?® 

Beverley was too honest to pretend that the country was en- 
tirely free of pests, and he warned against mosquitoes and chiggers 
(which he calls “red worms”). But these and other vermin were a 
negligible annoyance, and the land, as he looked upon it, was re- 
markably benign. 

Although he viewed with sympathetic appreciation the natural 
goodness of a country untouched by man, he was not unmindful 
of the human helps to nature. “Have you pleasure in a garden?,” 
he asks. “All things thrive in it most surprisingly. You can’t 
walk by a bed of flowers but besides the entertainment of their 
beauty your eyes will be saluted with the charming colors of the 
humming bird . . . a glorious shining mixture of scarlet, green, 
and gold.”27_ In a region where gardens could be made with such 


24 Ed. 1705, Bk. III, pp. 63-64. The pictures mentioned here are fourteen 
engravings, signed S. Gribelin, which are adapted from the engravings used 
to illustrate Theodore DeBry’s edition in 1590 of Thomas Hariot’s Virginia. 
As everyone knows, DeBry’s engravings were made from John White's 
drawings. See Torrence, op. cit., pp. 87, 89-90; Randolph G. Adams, A Brief 
Account of Raleigh’s Roanoke Colony of 1585, (Clements Library, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, 1935), pp. 7-10; and Laurence Binyon, “The Drawings of 
John White, Governor of Raleigh’s Virginia Colony,” Walpole Society XIII 
(1924-25), pp. 19-24. 

25 Tbid., Bk. IV, p. 59. 

26 Tbid., p. 63. 

27 Ibid., p. 62. 
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ease and success, he thought his countrymen had been negligent of 
their opportunities, for there were not “many gardens in the 
country fit to bear the name.”’?8 

So beneficent was nature that Beverley found it hard to under- 
stand why Virginians had not made better use of their op- 
portunities. Already he observed that the one crop system would 
be their ruin. Without stint, therefore, he criticized them for 
their shiftlessness and indolence: 


Thus they depend altogether upon the liberality of nature 
without endeavoring to improve its gifts by art or industry. 
They sponge upon the blessings of a warm sun and a fruit- 
ful soil, and almost grutch the pains of gathering in the 
bounties of the earth. I should be ashamed to publish this 
slothful indolence of my countrymen, but that I hope it will 
rouse them out of their lethargy and excite them to make the 
most of all those happy advantages which nature has given 
them. And if it does this, I am sure they will have the good- 
ness to forgive me.?9 


In this fashion, Beverley ends The History and Present State 
of Virginia. The concluding paragraph is characteristic of the 


work, for throughout the book the author has the interest of Vir- 
ginia at heart. When he is critical—and he misses few op- 
portunities to point out shortcomings—his motives are usually con- 
structive. Except in the expression of his personal animosities, 
he did not criticize without suggesting methods of improvement. 
In Virginia he foresaw a great commonwealth of free and inde- 
pendent citizens. He did not intend for his countrymen, in their 
complacence, to sleep over their birthright. Although Beverley 
did not endear himself to his contemporaries, he wrote a wise book 
which might still be read with profit. 


28 Ed. 1705, Book IV, p. 79. 
29 Jbid., p. 83. 
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INDIAN POLICY IN EARLY VIRGINIA 
By WesLey Frank CRAVEN* 


No one who takes the trouble to go through the basic 
records of the early colonies can fail to recognize that the 
problem of Indian relations loomed much larger in the life of 
our colonial forebears than the space allotted to the subject 
by modern writers would suggest. At the very outset, pro- 
jectors of American settlement were confronted with the same 
question of right and title that has challenged more modern 
imperialists. “The first objection is,” declared the Rev. Rob- 
ert Gray in a sermon of 1609 blessing the new Virginia proj- 
ect, “by what right or warrant we can enter into the land of 
these Savages, take away their rightfull inheritance from 
them, and plant ourselves in their places, being unwronged 
or unprovoked by them.” The question, of course, had to be 
answered, and no answer could have met the test without a 
more or less definite statement of the principles which were 
to guide English settlers in their relations with the native 
inhabitants. Some statement of policy was in the very nature 
of the situation required. And in the absence of a full discus- 
sion of the many-sided and highly complex problem of Indian 
relations, there may be some point in offering a running 
account of the deviating course of Indian policy in early 
Virginia from this point of origin to the early years of the 
Restoration era. 

The answer to the question posed by Gray was not only 
unoriginal with the English, but has continued to our day to 
serve successive movements of European overseas expansion. 
The frequent use in its earlier forms of Biblical citations, in 
which the Old Testament proved an especially helpful aid, 
should not be allowed to becloud the issues or taken to mean 
that the men of this day were either more or less hypocrital 
than have been their modern successors. Sir George Peck- 
ham’s discussion in 1583 and that of William Strachey, secre- 
tary of the Virginia colony by an appointment of 1609, are 
particularly full and enlightening.” 


*Dr. Craven, Professor of History in New York University, University 
Heights, has been a major in the United States Army since August, 1943. 

1 Robert Gray, A Good Speed to Virginia (London, 1609). 

2 Sir George Peckham, A True Reporte of the Late Discoveries (1583), 
reprinted in Hakluyt’s Voyages and more recently by D. B. Quinn in Voy- 
ages and Colonising Enterprises of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 2 vols., The Hak- 
luyt Society (London, 1940), II, 435-80; William Strachey, The Historie of 
Travaile into Virginia Britannia, The Hakluyt Society (London, 1849). 
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The principal point in the case was that the English in 
reality did not seek to dispossess the Indians, but rather to 
share with them the resources of a rich country and at the 
same time to confer upon them the benefits of a better life. 
They asked first of all for trade, a right, as Peckham argued, 
recognized since time immemorial by the “Law of Nations.” 
As for the modest concessions sought for purposes of planting, 
the land was sparsely settled, virtually boundless, and its 
resources undeveloped by a barbarous (or should I say back- 
ward?) people. That bounteous gifts of God should be al- 
lowed to go to waste, especially when his own chosen people 
were in need, was a proposition supported neither by consid- 
erations of equity nor the obvious lessons of scripture. 

Moreover, it was no mere question of leaving Virginia 
to the Indians. If England did not take possession, Spain o- 
France probably would. To allow the native thus to fall 
under the influence of Catholicism was to fail in an obligation 
to give him the true faith. There was, also, an additional 
consideration in Spain’s unfitness at other points to assume 
the high responsibilities of imperial tutelage. Englishmen had 
been much impressed by the aid the Cimarrones gave to 
Drake in his plundering of Peruvian treasure on the Isthmus 
of Panama, and in building up their case against Spain’s 
monopolistic claims in the Americas they made good use of 
available evidence in support of a charge of special tyranny 
and cruelty in Spanish dealings with the natives. Particularly 
useful were the castigations of Spain’s early native policy by 
Bishop Bartolome de las Casas, whose Brevisima Relacién de la 
destruycion de las Indias of 1552 was given an English transla- 
tion in 1583 under the pointed title of The Spanish Colonie.* Thus, 
was an essay, surely as representative of the Spanish con- 
science as of Spanish cruelty, converted to the uses of an 
English promotional campaign. Many are the evidences, even 
in modern textbooks, of how successful was the effort. 

With the right of trade and of settlement established, 
there could be no question that the colonists were entitled to 
provide for their own security. Fortification of English 
“seates’” was to be accompanied by friendly overtures and 
every due regard for native rights. Let the settlers be known, 
counselled the elder Hakluyt in 1585, “to be more able to 


3 Subsequently reprinted by Samuel Purchas in Hakluytus Posthumus 
or Purchas His Pilgrimes, 20 volumes (Glasgow, 1905-7), XVIII, 80-180. 
For Hakluyt on Spanish cruelty see E. G. R. Taylor, Writings and Cor- 
respondence of the Two Richard Hakluyts, 2 vols., Hakluyt Society (Lon- 
don, 1935), II, 257-65. 
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scourge the people . .. . than willing to offer any violence.’* 
And “if after these good and fayre meanes used,” wrote Peck- 
ham, the natives “barbarously” respond with violence, “I 
holde it no breach of equitie for the Christians to defend them- 
selves.” In addition to the recognized right of men “to resist 
violence with violence,” or as Strachey put it, “to prevent our 
owne throats from the cutting,” there was the simple fact that 
should the Christians withdraw such of the natives as had 
been converted would “returne to their horrible idolatrie.” As 
usual, right and duty were neatly combined. 

It is difficult to speak in unqualified terms regarding the 
extent of serious missionary interest. That the English were 
on the whole relatively slow to respond to the appeal of this 
new Macedonia appears to be indisputable. At the same time, 
however, a warning should be issued against the modern ten- 
dency to interpret the talk of missionary undertakings which 
filled contemporary promotional tracts as merely a promo- 
tional device. For there was a good deal of sincerity, as well 
as policy, in the talk of mission work to be done, and it is 
unfair to charge leaders with insincerity for no better reason 
than their failure to provide an impressive missionary estab- 
lishment at the first settlement. Not only were they operating 
under the disadvantage of limited funds, but it was held by so 
influential a student as Richard Hakluyt that planting properly 
should precede any serious missionary effort. Attention was 
to be concentrated first on the establishment of English col- 
onies, which were to serve both by precept and example as 
civilizing agencies, and then, having earned the native’s good 
will and learned his languages and customs, the English 
might carry forward their evangelical efforts with security 
and expedition. The lesson was drawn partly from Spain’s 
experience, with citation by Hakluyt to “those Spanishe 
ffryers that before any plantinge withoute strengthe and com- 
pany landed in Florida, where they were miserablye massacred 
by the Savages.”"® The gospel obviously should be offered 
with the backing of a sufficient force to assure for it a proper 
respect. 

This union of conscience and realism is readily apparent 
in instructions from the Virginia council to the first settlers 
at Jamestown.® They were enjoined to observe “all just, 
kind and charitable courses” in their dealings with the natives 





4E. G. R. Taylor, Writings and Correspondence of the Two Richard 
Hakluyts, 11, 334. 

5 Jbid., II, 215. 
_ ®Alexander Brown, Genesis of the United States, 2 vols. (Boston and 
New York, 1890), I, 79-85. 
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under “severe paines and punishments” to be fixed by the 
resident council. They were further admonished, however, 
not to place too much trust in them as guides, to keep a 
cleared space around their dwellings, never to entrust to them 
their weapons, and when firing their pieces in the presence of 
the natives to have a care that only the best marksmen be 
used. It was held advisable to hide all sickness among the 
settlers, and imperative not to advertise the death of English- 
men. Such were the simple rules laid down for upholding 
the white man’s prestige. 

The Indians with whom they had to deal were not greatly 
different from thdse studied by Thomas Hariot and John 
White at Roanoke Island in 1585.7 Primitive, savage, and 
divided into numerous tribal groups, perhaps their chief dis- 
tinguishing feature was the loose union preserved under the 
“confederacy” over which presided the “emperor” Powhatan. 
This ancient chieftain of “subtile understanding and pollitique 
carriage,” as Strachey described him, held a superior authority, 
not easily defined in the terminology of European politics, 
over most of tidewater Virginia. Among his “subjects” were 
the Indians of Paspahegh, the region in the immediate vicinity 
of Jamestown, from whom the colonists by a payment in cop- 
per purchased the right of settlement.® 

The early Indian relations of the colony pitted one against 
the other two worthy leaders of their people, Smith and Pow- 
hatan. The latter was cautious, and: quick to appreciate the 
strength of European weapons. Suspicious of assurances giv- 
en, he maintained a careful watch which at times told on the 
settlers’ nerves, exchanged tokens of friendship, introduced 
the settlers to the subtile art of Indian oratory, and resorted 
at times to the familiar trick of assuring them that everything 
they hoped to find on the upper James, where resided his 
enemies the Monacans, was there to be found. It did not take 
the colonists long to grasp the realities of his policy, to divine 


7 Hariot’s Briefe and True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia, 
reprinted in Hakluyt’s Voyages, bears eloquent testimony to the importance 
attached to the Indian problem by contemporary promoters. Even more 
interesting are White’s paintings of Indians and their customs, which are 
catalogued by Laurence Binyon in Catalogue of Drawings by British Artists 
... in the Department of Prints .. . in the British Musewm (London, 1907), 
IV, 326-37, and discussed by the same author, with illustrations, in the 
Thirteenth Volume of the Walpole Society (1925). 

84 True Declaration of the Estate of the Colonie in Virginia (1610), 
reprinted in Peter Force, Tracts, 4 vols., (Washington, 1836-46), III, No. 1, 
p. 6. For another suggestion of an inclination on the part of the early col- 
onists to rest their title in part on a purchase from the Indians, see S. M. 
Kingsbury, Records of the Virginia Company, III, 96, 99. 
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the meaning of his protestation on occasions of Indian assault 
that even King James must have some unruly subjects, and 
to develop strong notions of their own as to how he should 
be handled. 

A principal difficulty in dealing with his stratagems was 
the restraint imposed by the admonitions of the royal council. 
The ideas that lay behind the adventurers’ policy are interest- 
ingly suggested by an order of 1608 compelling Smith, against 
his better judgment, to cooperate with Newport in a cere- 
monial coronation of Powhatan. A copper crown had been 
sent for the purpose, and along with it several articles of 
European furniture and clothing, and instructions to build 
the chieftain an English house. By accepting the crown Pow- 
hatan might be understood to have conceded the English 
title, a point of considerable legal importance from the Euro- 
pean point of view, while in the offer of it the English gave 
due recognition, or so it was felt, to the Indian’s right in 
the land. The translation of that right into practical and 
exact terms, permitting an amicable and mutually profitable 
relationship between the two peoples, would naturally require 
time, but the ultimate answer to the problem seemed clear 
enough. It was taken for granted that the Indian could be 
converted not only to the Christian religion but to a European 
economy as well. Indeed, the two objectives were regarded 
as in large measure interdependent, and according to any 
standard acceptable to the European, there could be no ques- 
tion of the benefit thus to be conferred upon the Indian. 
On the English side the advantage, obviously, was to bring 
the native’s understanding of his rights to terms harmonious 
with English laws of landholding, and to encourage the devel- 
opment of economic pursuits supplementing those of the col- 
onists. The thought was, no doubt, prompted in part by the 
hope of making the Indian a profitable customer for English 
cloth. The London adventurers, however, were engaged in 
no narrowly commercial venture. Their plans looked for- 
ward to colonization in the fullest sense of the word, and so 
were they faced with the basic problem of finding a modus vivendi 
effectively joining the English and the Indian in a community 
of interest. Their theory was to be repeatedly tried in colo- 
nial America, and since the earliest Christian missions it 


9 See especially Arber and Bradley, Travels and Works of Captain John 
Smith, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 1910), I, 121 et seq. For contemporary thought 
on the possibilities of the Indian trade and its place in the economics of col- 
onization see Taylor, Writings and Correspondence of the Two Richard 
ae particularly a document drafted in 1585 for Raleigh's guidance, 

, 327-38. 
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had often been recognized that a useful approach was the 
conversion of the king. 

The immediate results were disappointing. Powhatan 
displayed his native shrewdness by refusing to kneel at the 
coronation ceremonies, and continued thereafter his covert 
resistance to the English intrusion. By 1609, when the Vir- 
ginia project was reorganized and greatly expanded, the 
adventurers were prepared to entertain some of the sugges- 
tions which had been offered by the colonists, and agreed that 
the key to the problem lay in the destruction of Powhatan’s 
influence. It was now planned to make all Indians tributary 
to the English crown, somewhat as the Peruvian natives wete 
understood to be under Spanish policy. Tribute would be 
due directly from each tribal chieftain, and payable annually 
in corn, skins, dye materials, and the weekly labor of a speci- 
fied number of men. In this way the power of the “emperor” 
would be broken, the labor of his people directed to securing 
products of commercial advantage to the English, and the 
planters given the benefits of native labor. For earlier sug- 
gestions of an alliance with local Indians cemented by coop- 
eration in warfare against their enemies, there was now sub- 
stituted the suggestion that friendship be cultivated with out- 
lying tribes for the better discipline of those close at hand. 

This new orientation of policy should not be interpreted 
as an abandonment of earlier intentions to deal justly with the 
natives and to lead them into a better life. Rather, as the plan 
to make them tributary foretells the general policy of recog- 
nizing their occupancy of the land but with the fee in the 
English crown, so do other provisions of 1609 suggest certain 
ideas which were to govern missionary effort from the day of 
George Thorpe to that of Eleazer Wheelock. Young people 
were to be placed by agreement with their parents in English 
households for training in the English language and the 
Christian way of life. Such steps as were deemed advisable 
were to be taken to break the superstitious influence of native 
priests. Even the tribute to be exacted was calculated to 
educate the natives in the more advanced economy of the 
white man. The Indian to be saved must be saved from him- 
self, it was felt, and like a child must be made to take the 
medicine administered in his own best interest. The new emphasis 
is effectively expressed in Hakluyt’s advice to the Virginia 
Council that “gentle courses,” so long as they served, were 
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“without comparison the best,” but that it might well be nec- 
essary to rely upon some of England’s old soldiers “to square 
and prepare them to our Preachers hands.” 

Beset by misfortune, hunger, sickness, and death, the 
colonists after the summer of 1609 were so far from being in a 
position to impose their will upon the natives as to be indeed 
fortunate to escape destruction at their hands. A relentless 
enmity characterized the relations between the two peoples 
until in the continuing struggle with Powhatan the English 
in 1613 kidnapped his favorite daughter, the comely Poca- 
hontas who only recently had arrived at the age for wearing 
clothes the year around. Her father’s enemies were given 
thereby a decided advantage which was soon improved by 
means of the love this young savage awakened in the breast 
of John Rolfe. The latter tossed and worried through a suffi- 
cient number of sleepless nights to persuade himself that 
his feelings were honorable, for the glory of God, and for 
the good of the plantation. His own conscience quieted, 
Dale’s agreement won, and Powhatan yielding to persuasion, 
the marriage was celebrated, and with it came, at long last, 
a peace with the Indians.™ 

The way was now open for a missionary undertaking. 
Not only was the situation in Virginia favorable, but the com- 
pany, its fortunes at an unusually low ebb, was in serious 
need of just such an impetus to its general interest as a mis- 
sionary appeal might provide. After 1613 there had been a 
noticeable emphasis in the company’s promotional efforts on 
the claims of a missionary opportunity. The effectively man- 
aged visit to England in 1616 of Pocahontas and her entourage 
served a useful purpose, and by the next year a general appeal 
for Indian missions had been launched under the sponsorship 
of the bishops. The results were gratifying. A fund of ap- 
proximately £1500 was raised, and subsequent contributions 
were to bring the total to above £2000 by 1620."* Of first rate 
significance is the decision to apply the fund to an educational 
rather than a strictly evangelical effort. It was to be used 
“for the building and planting of a college,” as the “greate 


10 For Indian policy after 1609 see Gate’s instructions, Kingsbury, Rec- 
ords, III, 12-24; those to Lord De La Warr in 1610, id., III, 24-29; and 
Strachey, Historie, pp. 87-88, 102-3. The quotation from Hakluyt is from 
the preface to Virginia Richly Valued (London, 1609). 

11 The exact terms of the peace do not seem to have survived, but the 
terms of a subsequent treaty with the Chickahominies are recorded, along 
with the story of the events leading to the agreement with Powhatan, by 
re aed in his True Discourse of the Present Estate of Virginia (Lon- 
on, ). 

12 Kingsbury, Records, I, 220, 352, 354-55; III, 117. 
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Charter” of 1618 put it, “for the training up of the Children of 
those Infidels in true Religion moral virtue and Civility and 
for other godly uses.” 

The fund itself was handled as an endowment and in- 
vested in the development of a 10,000 acre estate on the upper 
James. This important decision undoubtedly reflected the 
financial weakness of the company and a need to levy upon all 
available funds for the launching of the last great effort of the 
London adventurers. It bespeaks no less, however, the con- 
fidence with which they viewed a reviving promise of Vir- 
ginia. One hundred tenants for the College Land, as it was 
officially described, were sent out within a year after Sir 
Edwin Sandys’ election to the governorship of the company 
in the spring of 1619. Their command was entrusted to Cap- 
tain Jabez Whitaker, and as half-share tenants, one-half of 
the proceeds of their labors was intended for the maintenance 
of the college and its activities. These were shortly followed 
by fifty more tenants, the moiety of whose earnings was to be 
applied to the training of thirty Indian youths in “true Reli- 
gion and civility." 

Plans did not work out to entire satisfaction the first year, 
and in 1620 Captain George Thorpe, a leading member of 
Berkeley Hundred, was placed in charge as deputy of the 
College Land. Ten additional half-share tenants were as- 
signed to the support of this new office. Thorpe is one of 
those shadowy figures in the early history of America about 
whom we would like to know much more than we do. His 
primary responsibility was to make good the invested endow- 
ment of the college, and thus to bring at hand the day of its 
actual establishment. But such as we know of him indicates 
that he did more, that he stands first, in point of time, among 
those leading spokesmen of humanitarian and religious inter- 
ests who sought in America to make the record of relations 
between the English colonists and their Indian neighbors 
something other than what for the most part it became. A 
worthy forerunner of Father White, John Eliot, and Eleazer 
Wheelock, he found time to court the friendship of the natives, 
especially of Powhatan’s successor Opechancanough, for 
whom he built an English house with a door and lock that so 
delighted the simple savage he was reported to have stood by 
the hour locking and unlocking his door.’*» Upon the colonists, 


13 Kingsbury, Records, III, 102. 

14 [bid., III, 115-17, 217, 226-27, 240-41, 575-76. 

15 [bid., III, 552. See aiso “Voyage of Anthony Chester,” William and 
Mary Quarterly, 1X, 203-14; and Smyth of Nibley Papers (New York Pub- 
lic Library), 43. 
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suspicious and contemptuous of the Indians, he urged fair 
dealing and honest effort in the training of native children, 
so much, indeed, that he was frequently charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the Indian massacre of 1622, in which, ironi- 
cally, he was among the first to fall. A man of remarkable 
energies, he seems also to have been the first to establish the 
possibility of producing a satisfactory alcoholic beverage 
from the Indian corn. 

The great massacre of 1622, of course, marks one of the 
decisive turning points in the history of Virginia’s Indian pol- 
icy. It proved the final blow in a long series of misfortunes 
besetting the ambitious projects of the company, which itself 
was soon to be declared bankrupt and dissolved. The college 
endowment had been lost in a general collapse of the com- 
pany’s fortunes. High hopes had been followed by disillusion- 
ment, and for several years England’s interest in America was 
directed principally toward the development of the West In- 
dies and of New England rather than Virginia. The energies 
of the English church, moreover, were increasingly absorbed 
by an internal contest for control of the establishment, and 
not until much later in the century was the Anglican Church 
to recognize the extent of its responsibilities in the new world. 
The religious controversy was closely joined to political and 
constitutional issues of urgent import, and the royal govern- 
ment displacing the rule of the company in 1624 was charac- 
terized chiefly by an inclination to leave to the Virginia plant- 
ers the solution of their own problems. 

With barbarism in its most savage forms stamped indel- 
ibly upon their memory, the colonists had abandoned their 
outlying plantations and drawn together for a common de- 
fense. A settled policy of relentless warfare upon the natives 
was proclaimed, and year after year implemented by organized 
destruction of towns and crops, and by such other actions as 
were calculated to harass the Indians and keep them ever on 
the defensive. By proclamation and legislative enactment the 
date of the massacre was annually celebrated to remind the 
colonists of a continuing necessity for the utmost vigilance. 
With time the demand for vengeance had been satisfied and 
feeling had somewhat subsided. So much so, in fact, that a 
peace agreement was negotiated, but on second thought the 
council in 1629 decided to abandon the agreement on the 
ground that a necessary vigilance could be assured only 
through a policy of “perpetual enmity” with the natives.’ 


_ 16H. R. McIlwaine, Minutes of the Council and General Court of Colo- 
nial Virginia (Richmond, 1924), 184-85; Hening, Statutes, §, 153, 177, 202. 
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Nothing could speak more eloquently of the most tragic fact 
in the whole story, which was the lingering conviction that no 
trust could be placed in the Indian. The conviction, it should 
be noted in passing, would not have been so strong had it not 
been for those parts of the record to which the English 
planter could point in proof of his own good will and faith. 

The possibility of clearing the Indians out of the lower 
Peninsula had been under discussion almost from the day of 
the massacre, and in 1629 steps were taken to put the policy 
into effect. Several of the more prominent planters, by an 
agreement prophetic of a major feature of Virginia’s later 
land policy, agreed to provide a specified number of men, in 
return for a land grant of fifty acres for each such man, to 
occupy a point on the York River above modern Yorktown 
known as Chiskiack. The next step was to assure a strongly 
held line of settlement across the peninsula from Chiskiack 
to Jamestown. Thus it was that the site later marked by the 
City of Williamsburg, approximately half-way across, ac- 
quired its original name of Middle Plantation. To any free- 
man who would settle there the Assembly of 1632 offered a 
grant of fifty acres and a term of tax exemption, while an act 
of 1633 imposed a labor levy of one man in every forty residing 
below the line to aid in the construction of necessary buildings 
and fortifications. By the next year a pale some six miles 
long running through Middle Plantation and joining two 
creeks, the one flowing into the York and the other to the 
James, had further strengthened the defenses raised against 
Indian incursions.'* Three hundred thousand acres, roughly, 
had been entirely cleared of the Indian title by an act promis- 
ing that the white man would take what he wanted and find 
justification for so doing on the ground of his own personal 
security. 

The Chiskiack-Jamestown line by no means represented 
the upper limit of white settlement. The English had never 
surrendered the James, and yielded to Opechancanough pos- 
session principally of the region lying up and across the York 
River. For a time the Indian resistance in this direction, plus 
certain other considerations, led the planter along the waters 
emptying immediately into the lower Chesapeake and across 
the bay to extend the area of settlement along its eastern 
shore. At the same time, the Indian trade, which was nat- 
urally affected by a policy of perpetual enmity with immediate 
neighbors, appears to have been pressed chiefly along a line 


17 Hening, Statutes, I, 139-140, 199, 208; Virginia Magazine, VIII, 
157-158. 
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conveniently sketched for us by William Claiborne’s Kent 
Island post in the upper Chesapeake.4® Under these circum- 
stances the situation through several years appears to have 
achieved a relative stability, and the Indian problem itself to 
have receded somewhat into the background. Clashes were 
individual and local rather than general. 

There appears to have been, however, no basic readjust- 
ment of policy and little forethought for the dangers arising 
inevitably out of a rapid expansion of the English population. 
By 1640 the colony numbered 8,000 as compared with less 
than 1,300 in 1624, and the resultant pressure on the natives 
had brought responses prompting the Assembly to issue new 
warnings to the settlers.1® But vigilance was still slack when 
the then ancient Opechancanough decided in 1644 that his 
own hour of vengeance had struck. 

The second great massacre of 1644 forced the Virginians 
to reexamine the entire basis of their Indian policy. As a 
result two lines of action were decided upon. The first of 
these was the construction of blockhouses or forts at key 
points for the maintenance of a watch along the frontiers of 
settlement, and as useful outposts for forays into Indian 
territory. The chief of them, Forts Royal, Charles, and Hen- 
ry, were respectively located at Pamunkey on the Mattapony, 
the falls of the James, and the falls of the Appomattox. Built 
under the provisions of statutes of 1645 and 1646, they appar- 
ently proved effective aids in the restoration of the colony’s 
peace. When a formal peace was made in the latter part of 
1646, the command and custody of the forts, together with 
liberal grants of adjoining land, were awarded to certain men 
on the condition that they maintain over a three year period 
ten men for the purposes of a garrison.” The subsequent his- 
tory of the forts is uncertain. It is probably significant that 
only the name of Fort Henry, on the site of modern Peters- 
burg, survived as a place name for any length of time. And 
its use as a point of departure in 1650 for an exploratory expe- 
dition into upper Carolina which included among its members 
Captain Abraham Wood, the fort’s original commander, sug- 
gests that its importance thereafter lay principally in the de- 


18 The purchase of cloth, “bayes and cotton,” for exchange with the 
Indians reached such a point that the Assembly of 1633 took steps to prohibit 
the diversion of stores needed by the planters. Hening, I, 219. 

19 Jbid., I, 226; William and Mary Quarterly, 2d. ser., IV, 147. 

20 Hening, I, 293-94, 315, 326-27. A fourth fort, Fort James, overlooked 
the Chickahominy. The land grant was 600 acres except for this one, which 
carried only 400 acres and called for a correspondingly smaller garrison of 
only six men. The land was deeded in perpetuity in line with an already 
familiar policy of using such grants in compensation for public service. 
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velopment of Virginia’s Indian trade.24_ Whatever the case, 
it was to this policy, identified with one of the more notable 
accomplishments of Sir William Berkeley’s administration, 
that the elderly governor was later to return with results that 
are written large in the history of Bacon’s Rebellion. 

A second and more important policy had its origins in the 
peace treaty of 1646. By its terms Necotowance, successor to 
the implacable Opechancanough, acknowledged the overlord- 
ship of the English king, bound himself to pay tribute of 
“twenty beaver skins att the goeing away of Geese yearely,” 
and ceded all claims to the area between the York and the 
James from the falls downward. Except for official messen- 
gers garbed in striped coats to be had at Forts Royal and 
Henry, no Indian was to enter this region on pain of death.” 
In return, the natives were to enjoy the land and hunting 
north of the York except for the stipulation that its lower 
reaches, where English grants within the later county of 
Gloucester had already been made, might be subsequently 
opened to settlement. As an aid to the enforcement of the 
agreement, the presence of any colonist in this reservation 
without license from the governor was constituted a felony.** 

The peace itself marks a major development of policy, 
for the colonists through the years following the first massacre 
had rejected any such formal settlement of their differences 
with the natives. It is worthy of note, too, that the promise 
of aid to Necotowance against his enemies finally resolved 
an old question of alliance against or with the nearest tribes- 
men in favor of the latter principle. Outranking all other 
features of the treaty, however, was its recognition of the 
Indian’s need for a guarantee of his own rights in the land. 
There was nothing new in the attempt to exclude him from 
the principal area of English settlement, but the effort to set 
aside a reservation in which he would be free of the white 
man’s varied intrusions represents a turn of policy of the first 
historical significance. 

Unhappily, the colony’s leadership thereafter faltered. 
Intentions were undoubtedly good, but Virginia was entering 
one of the more important periods of expansion in her entire 
history. Her population was to reach probably 15,000 by 
1650 and an estimated 40,000 by 1666. On the eve of the 


21 See The Discovery of New Brittaine (London, 1650), in A. S. Salley, 
Jr., Narratives of Early Carolina (New York, 1911), 5-19. or 

22 It is interesting to note that ten striped coats, possibly for a similar 
use, were among the Indian truck forwarded by the Carolina proprietors 
in 1669. 


23 Hening, I, 323-26; 328-29. 
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massacre in 1644 the number of Virginia’s counties was only 
ten, but this total was to be exactly doubled through the 
years extending from 1648 to 1673. Indeed, the massacre it- 
self had been a desperate response to a new pressure. Through 
two years following the peace Berkeley was able to suspend 
the right of occupation across the York, even where the 
treaty would have allowed it and earlier grants had been made. 
In further testimony of good faith the planters appear also 
to have been kept out of the Rappahannock, but they passed 
on in such numbers to the Potomac that Northumberland 
County was established in 1648. Beyond lay Maryland, and 
Lord Baltimore was inclined to offer favorable terms. There 
was perhaps no escape for Berkeley when in October the 
burgesses unanimously represented “the great and clamorous 
necessities of divers of the inhabitants occasioned and brought 
upon them through the mean produce of their labours upon barren 
and overwrought grounds and the apparent decay of their 
cattle and hoggs for want of sufficient range.” Insisting upon 
considerations of security, he won their agreement to another 
year’s postponement and gave his consent to an opening of 
the York and Rappahannock on and after September 1, 1649. 
It was no longer a felony to be caught across the York, and 
surveys might be undertaken in advance of the day set. When 
the day came events must have moved with that expedition 
destined to become so familiar on such occasions in the relent- 
less advance of the American farmer. By 1651 the farms of 
Gloucester and by 1652 of Lancaster had been placed under 
two new county commissions. Another year and Westmore- 
land County, on the Potomac above Northumberland, had 
been added. 

An overhauling of the militia system, which occurred at 
approximately the same time, is suggestive of the conse- 
quences felt. By the fall of 1654 the men of Lancaster, North- 
umberland, and Westmoreland had been called out to sup- 
press the “injuries” and “insolencies” of the Rappahannocks, 
and once more the threat of open war hung over the colony.” 
With the English now planted on all four major rivers, the 
Indians were being pushed back from the water on which 
they depended for important staples of diet.2° Where the 
planter cleared, their game disappeared, or the native in pur- 
suit of wild hogs, a by-product of white settlement upon which 


the Indian frequentiy fed, ran afoul of the Englishman’s laws 


24 Hening, I, 353-54. 
2% Ibid., I, 389-90. 
26 Jbid., I, 415; II, 140. 
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of trespass and theft. The treaty’s exclusion of the Indian on 
pain of death from a proscribed area of settlement strength- 
ened an all too common custom of using a gun in answer to 
trespass, and when death resulted, the law required no more 
than the planter’s own unsupported oath in proof of the tres- 
pass. The Assembly of 1656, declaring its “sad apprehension 
of the small account . . . of late made of shedding Indians’ 
blood, though never so innocent,” sought a remedy by prohib- 
iting the killing of any Indian under English protection ex- 
cept where caught in an act that done by an Englishman 
would be adjudged a felony, and this to be proved by two 
witnesses. In ordinary trespass the Indian might be “corrected” 
but not maimed or killed, and the trespass having been valued 
by two “sufficient men,” satisfaction would be required of the 
offender’s “Great Man.” To reduce “these mischiefs” the Ir- 
dian was now required to secure from a person designated for 
the purpose at the head of each river a ticket of entry in evi- 
dence of such legitimate errands as fishing, fowling, or the 
gathering of berries. And as a further safeguard, no native 
was to be “entertained” by the planter, whatever the purpose, 
without the consent of the local county court.?* 

The root of the trouble, as thoughtful men well knew, was 
the inability of the two peoples with their contrasting social 
and economic systems to live in close neighborhood one with 
the other. This basic fact had received recognition in the 
treaty of 1646. An attempt was then made to draw a line be- 
tween the two communities and to reserve a sufficient tract 
for the exclusive use of the Indians, but the planters had 
promptly struck down the experiment. There was apparently 
no way of stemming the tide of an advancing English settle- 
ment, and so no alternative to an assumption that interming- 
ling of the two peoples must continue. Such an assumption 
left only the hope that an equitable division of the land joined 
to a conversion of Indian economy might be achieved, and 
after 1650 policy came to be directed toward these two insep- 
arable objectives. 

The county commissioners of Gloucester and Lancaster 
were ordered by the Assembly in 1653 to apportion the land 
within their jurisdictions according to the general provisions 
of a statute of the preceding year. The statute itself is appar- 
ently not extant, but the direction of policy is well enough 
indicated by provisions in the Revisal of 1658 establishing as 
a first claim in all new areas of settlement a 50 acre allowance 
for every bowman, the land to be surveyed and patented in 


27 Hening, I, 410, 415. 
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one allotment for each native town.2® Here was a policy that 
conceded a rough equality of right in the land, as is sug- 
gested by adoption of the established headright claim of the 
English colonist as the measure of its apportionment, and 
which undertook to reduce the Indian title to compact and 
well defined units. 

The corollary of this policy was set forth in detail by a 
statute of March, 1656. Attributing the succession of Indian 
troubles to “our extreame pressures on them and theire want- 
ing of something to hazard & loose beside their lives,” the 
act sought a remedy in three expedients. In the first place, 
the natives were to be encouraged to bring in wolves’ heads, 
a thing in itself desirable, by the award of a cow to the loca! 
chieftain for every eight such heads brought in by his people. 
The cow was intended to serve both as a civilizing agent and 
as a means of enforcing upon the native a degree of legal 
responsibility theretofore wanting. There was in the move, 
perhaps, just a suggestion of giving chips to an opponent to 
enable him to play the game. A second provision sought to 
give new assurances regarding one of the oldest features of 
the colony’s Indian policy. The practice of taking Indians 
into English households for the professed purpose of convert- 
ing them to the Christian religion and a European pattern of 
life was rooted in a sincere belief that it would prove a useful 
approach to the solution of the native problem. There were 
settlers who acted in good faith, but the children were offi- 
cially recognized as hostages and the usage provided an ob- 
vious cover for their enslavement. It was, accordingly, now 
promised that they would not be used “as slaves,” and the 
county court was charged with a new responsibility for up- 
holding the promise. That the law was not without effect is 
not only suggested by the continuing relative unimportance 
of Indian labor in the economy of seventeenth century Vir- 
ginia, but by the pains Bacon took in 1676 to stipulate that all 
captives might be enslaved for life.*® 

A third part of the act provided that all land allotted the 
Indians in accordance with acts and orders of the Assembly 
should be thereafter unalienable except by the consent of the 
Assembly, lest the natives be “allwaies in fear of what they 
hold not being able to distinguish between our desires to buy 
or enforcement to have.” The tendency to substitute for the 
Indians’ presumptive rights the more exact forms of an Eng- 
lish title to specified acreages had obviously opened the way 


“8 Hening, I, 382, 456-57. 
29 Jbid., I, 393-96; II, 346. 
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for one of the more serious invasions of the native interest. 
The act of 1656 was supplemented in the Revisal of 1658 by 
an assurance to the Indians of all “seats of land” they then 
held, by the prohibition of English planting in all places 
claimed or desired by them except with the specific allowance of 
the governor and council, and by a restriction of land sales 
to such as were actually made in the presence of the Quarter 
Court.*° 

There were no adequate safeguards, however, against the 
dishonest interpreter, “rendering them willing to surrender 
when indeed they intended to have received a confirmation of 
their owne rights,” nor against the unscrupulous trader who, 
advancing a credit of goods beyond the native’s ability to re- 
pay, sought an attachment against his person and property. 
When in 1660 the arrest by his English creditors of the Kiang 
of the Weyanokes brought home to the Assembly the fact 
that such private action carried grave risk of retaliatory war- 
fare, it was enacted that credit so advanced was entirely at 
the creditor’s risk with no right of recovery in court.*! And 
the next year all privileges in the fur trade were withdrawn 
except as licensed by the governor, who was requested to 
grant license only to persons of “known integrity.’”** It has 
become the custom to deal cynically with this right of license, 
but whatever opportunities it may have provided for monopo- 
listic developments in the fur trade, it was undoubtedly at the 
time a measure well and honestly conceived. The “inordinate 
eovetousness” of “ill-minded” and dishonest traders is no more 
to be challenged than is the serious danger to which their 
activities exposed the colony. Nor will the statute’s place in 
a long and earnest effort to solve the Indian problem be mis- 
taken by those who take the trouble to read the full record. 

Indian affairs, with special committees active in the ex- 
amination of both individual and general problems, engaged 
much of the Assembly’s attention through sessions of 1660 
and 1661. Out of these and subsequent deliberations there 
came in the Revisal of 1662 a comprehensive statute “Con- 
cerning Indians.”** Noting that “the mutuall discontents, 
complaints, jealousies and ffeares of English and Indians 
proceed cheifly from the violent intrusions of diverse English 
made into their lands forcing the Indians by way of revenge to 
kill the cattle and hogs of the English,” and that it was “as 


80 Hening, I, 467-68. 
81 Jbid., I, 541, 547. 
82 Jbid., II, 20. 

33 Jbid., II, 138-43. 
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easy to affright them to a publique as well as a private 
acknowledgment” of a willingness to sell, the act prohibited 
any alienation of land “now justly claymed or actually possest 
by any Indian or Indians.” Their persons and their goods 
were further placed under the protection of the same laws 
that governed the rights of Englishmen. Where settlement 
had been legally extended to within three miles of an Indian 
town the English were to provide fences for the Indian corn- 
fields. Such persons as had encroached upon Indian lands 
were upon complaint to be removed and their housing and 
other improvements to be destroyed. 

The Indian’s right to gather oysters, berries, or fruits 
outside the bounds of his own town was recognized under 
license from any two justices of the peace. New penalties 
were established for unlicensed trade, while all disputes be- 
tween traders and Indians were reserved for settlement by the 
governor or his appointees. No native chieftain was to be 
imprisoned save by special warrant from the governor and at 
least two members of the council, lest “the making of peace 
and warre” be “wrested out of those hands it is by his maj- 
esty’s commission intrusted into.” Special commissioners were 
to ride the circuit of the several towns to proclaim the peace, 
to view and determine all bounds, and to see to the construc- 
tion of fences as required by the act. Thereafter commission- 
ers were to visit the towns annually. The “Great Man” of 
each town was made answerable for pilfering or other damage 
done by his people, who for identification were required to 
wear specified badges whenever outside their own bounds. 
The colonists might “entertain” the Indians as servants or for 
other purposes only by special license from the governor. 
No Indian was to be sold as a slave, nor was he to serve for 
a longer term than was fixed by statute for the English ser- 
vant of like age. 

The Revisal of 1662 constituted the main body of the law 
in Virginia for a quarter of a century, and so provides a con- 
venient terminal point for the present discussion. There are 
parallels in time and policy suggesting that the somewhat 
belated efforts made by the colonists in Virginia may have 
drawn some inspiration from the trends of English sentiment 
reflected in the well known work of the Mayhews and Eliot 
in New England. It is perhaps reasonable to assume that the 
interest at home which found expression through the agency 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New Eng- 
land was not without some indirect influence on Virginia’s 
decision to deal more justly with the native. The story ap- 
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pears to record, however, essentially nothing more than the 
struggle of a distinctly American community to find within 
its own limits and capacities an answer to one of the more 
complex problems of frontier life. And as such it acquires a 
special significance. 

The effort to effect some more or less equitable distribu- 
tion of the land and to safeguard the Indian title so estab- 
lished was by no means a complete failure. Indeed, the In- 
dian title in the older area of settlement was destined at more 
than one point to outlast the Indian himself. Ownership of 
the land proved insufficient to provide real membership in a 
predominantly English and agricultural community, and it 
was here that the failure came. No less marked was the fail- 
ure of the colony’s policy to meet even temporarily the pecu- 
liar problems of a well-nigh constantly expanding frontier. 
The Indian uprisings which precipitated Bacon’s Rebellion 
foretold, along with King Philip’s War in New England, the 
final tragedy of this side of American history, a story all the 
more tragic because of honest attempts to retrieve the 
situation. 
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Journal and Letters of Philip Vickers Fithian, 1773-1774: A 
Plantation Tutor of the Old Dominion. Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by Hunter Dickinson Farish. (Williamsburg: 
Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated. 1943. Pp. xlv, 323. 
Illustrations, appendix. $4.00.) 


For over forty years the Journal of Philip Vickers Fithian 
has been a standard source upon which historians and students 
have relied for a picture of life in Virginia on the eve of the 
Revolution. Published originally by the Princeton Historical As- 
sociation in 1900, its general inaccessibility was a constant source 
of regret among teachers especially, who wanted their students to 
read it. Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, continues its 
notable service to history by producing a new edition of this 
valuable and interesting document, incorporating certain sections 
of the Journal and letters which were not included in the first 
edition. 

It was late in October, 1773, when the young Princetonian, 
Philip Fithian, rode down the avenue of two rows of tall poplars 
that led from the county road to the mansion house of Robert 
Carter II]. Here was a young theological student, trained in the 
strict Presbyterian faith, thoroughly grounded in the /nstitutes 
of the Christian Religion as expounded by Dr. John Witherspoon 
at the College of New Jersey, riding straight into the citadel of 
Virginia Anglicanism, fully aware of what that meant to those 
Americans travelling the Calvinist route to eternal companionship 
with God and his saints. Not that a warning was lacking. On the 
contrary many of his friends and some of his relatives had urged 
that he not accept the position of tutor to the Carter children. 
The Virginians were profane, they said, and “exceeding wicked,” 
there would be no Calvinistic books to read, no Presbyterian ser- 
mons to buttress his faith and replenish the fires of the spirit. 
Moreover, the region was “sickly,” and the social obligations con- 
tingent upon residence with a Tidewater gentleman would re- 
duce his salary to the vanishing point. 

But Fithian desired to know more of mankind than New 
Jersey and its environs afforded, of the life and business of other 
provinces, of the doctrines and services of the Established Church 
of the South and the behaviour of its clergy, “of which there have 
been so many bad reports.” Also there was the opportunity for 
further study against that future day when he must meet the 
examining board of his church and deliver his sermon before the 
Presbytery at Philadelphia. So he went to the Old Dominion, 
to the seat of colonial aristocracy—and altogether he liked it. 
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“The Virginians are so kind one can scarce know how to dispense 
with, or indeed accept their kindness shown in such a variety of 
instances” (p. 120), he wrote, and other entries reveal an ap- 
preciation of the physical beauties of his surroundings and a 
genuine pleasure in his duties and associations. 

And well might he have been pleased because his lines had 
fallen in truly pleasant places. While not as large or as magni- 
ficent as “Westover,” “Mount Airy,” or “Rosewell,” the residence 
of Robert Carter was of equal dignity and beauty. From the 
eminence on which it was situated one saw the Potomac and 
Nomini rivers. Nomini Hall was built of brick covered with lime 
mortar so that it appeared to be made of marble. Flanked by 
four additional brick structures, a hundred yards from each 
corner of the rectangular manor house, with many dependent 
buildings adjacent, the green turf terrace, brick walks, gardens, 
trees, and orchards, it was indeed an elegant establishment. 

Robert Carter owned a great deal of land, the parcels being 
scattered from one end of the province to the other. At the time 
Fithian was at Nomini Hall he was operating about twelve planta- 
tions. Most of the supplies and materials needed were manu- 
factured or processed on the plantations, so that with grain mills, 
bakeries, salt works, smiths’ shops, etc., they were almost self- 
sustaining and took on the appearance of towns. A small fleet 
of merchant vessels, owned and operated by Carter, served other 
persons as well. Stewards and overseers, clerks and skilled art- 
isans, slave labor and tenant farmers, all looked to the lord of 
Nomini Hall for policies and directions. 

It is surprising to find that one so heavily burdened with 
business problems and duties as Robert Carter should have had 
time to indulge his fondness for books and music. His library 
(the catalogue of which is printed in the appendix of the Jour- 
nal) was one of the best in Colonial America, and was well used 
by its owner and his family. A harpsichord, a harmonica, a piano- 
forte, a guitar, German flutes, and a fine organ at the Williams- 
burg house were highly prized and constantly used. From his 
room in the building that served as a residence and school Fithian 
would listen to Robert Carter practicing and playing alone or with 
members of the family. 

Mrs. Carter, formerly Frances Ann Tasker, of Baltimore, 
won the respect and admiration of Fithian. “I am daily more 
charmed & astonished with Mrs. Carter,” he wrote. “I think in- 
deed she is to be placed in the place with Ladies of the first De- 
gree” (p. 94). Household management, gardening, fruit grafts, 
animal husbandry—all were absorbing to her. She was most con- 
siderate of the young tutor, and their conversations, as well as 
those of the family group, were on an unusually high level. 
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Fithian’s Journal certainly does not alter the traditional picture of 
the Virginia Gentleman. 

That Fithian regarded his tutorial responsibilities and duties 
seriously is fully verified by documentary evidence. No portions 
of the Journal are more interesting than those about the Carter 
children. He tutored five daughters, Pricilla, Nancy, Fanny, Betsy, 
and Harriot, two Carter boys, Ben and Bob, and a nephew, Harry. 
In concise, yet penetrating, characterizations a reader meets Pris- 
cilla, “who never swears”, and “is upon the whole in the first 
Class of the female Sex; Ben, warm-hearted, impetuous, and 
talented; the good-natured, volatile, and fun-loving Bob, who is 
“pleased with the Society of persons much below his Family, and 
Estate ;” the “stoical, sullen, or saturnine” Harry; Fanny, with 
her “remarkable Sedateness, & simplicity in her countenance ;” 
the quiet, obedient Betsy; and the “bold, fearless, noisy, and law- 
less” Harriot; the cheerful, tender, ambitious Nancy. 

\s a member of the Carter household Fithian shared the 
social life of the community, that is, as far as his austere Pres- 
byterian training would permit. Dancing, card-playing, and bet- 
ting were not for him, but he was by no means intolerant of those 
who participated in them. The fifteen-minute sermons at the 
Anglican Church were in sharp contrast with those emanating 
from Calvinist puplits, as well as the general attitude of the com- 
municants. By far the great part of the time at church was 
spent before and after the service in conversation, planning social 
gatherings, business talk, and visiting with one another. 

From this day-by-day account emerges a remarkably rich 
and detailed commentary on almost every aspect of life in that 
part of the Tidewater. Here we get exact measurements of rooms 
and buildings, glimpses of the brimming and stately Potomac, 
orchards in full bloom, mocking-birds, the visitors that streamed 
through Nomini Hall, the dinners, the food, the toasts, the clothes, 
and the entertainments, sickness and death, the regimen of the 
slaves, their treatment and economic value, all recorded with a 
freshness of viewpoint and natural modesty that sustains one’s 
interest in the author. 

All we see and learn comes through Philip Vickers Fithian. 
It is, after all, his Journal and his letters, his reactions to things, 
people, and events. Throughout the book he broods, muses, and 
exults over his “fair Laura”, the girl he left behind. There is 
always that sermon which must be whipped into shape for the 
Philadelphia Presbytery. His friendships and ties in Virginia, 
and with the Carters especially, will make it difficult for him to 
return to New Jersey. The editor has thoughtfully anticipated his 
reader’s interest in the subsequent career of Fithian. He left 
Nomini Hall late in 1774, was licensed to preach, and married 
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“Laura” (Elizabeth Beatty) in 1775, and died, a chaplain in the 
Revolutionary army, as the result of dysentery and exposure. 

It is fortunate that the task of editing the Journal was given 
over to so competent a scholar as Hunter Dickinson Farish. In 
two introductory chapters he delineates the little world about the 
manor house of Robert Carter III, which was Westmoreland 
County, and the Carter Family with which Fithian was so happily 
associated, in a manner and style as authentic as graceful and 
charming. Letters written by and to Fithian while living at 
Nomini Hall, together with several written after his departure, 
are chronologically integrated with the Journal itself, with foot- 
notes for the whole that furnish the reader the necessary informa- 
tion to obtain the maximum from the text. Fithian’s catalogue 
of the library of Robert Carter is given as an appendix, along 
with a long Valentine poem composed by Fithian for Priscilla 
Carter. The illustrations and reproductions are clear in detail, 
the format pleasing to the taste and eye. Those unfamiliar with 
one of America’s most famous and interesting diaries should cor- 
rect that deficency without any further ado. 


RALPH B. FLANDERS. 
New York University. 





The Old Virginia Gentleman and Other Sketches by George W. 
Bagby. Richmond, Virginia: The Dietz Press, Inc., 1943. 
Pp. 308. $3.50. 


The new edition of Dr. George W. Bagby’s The Old Vir- 
ginia Gentleman and Other Sketches, edited by Miss Ellen 
M. Bagby, attests the popularity of a collection of writings that 
for the most part were first written either as newspaper or maga- 
zine articles or as speeches. This is their fourth printing in book 
form, the original two volume collection having been published 
in 1884-5. There are eight pieces in the new volume that were 
not in the original edition. Two of these, “Uncle Ben Hollins on 
Whiskey” and “The Old Virginia Negro” whet the appetite for 
more of the characteristic Bagby flavour. The others are trivial. 
Meantime “Cornfield Peas,” “A Horrible Scrape,” and “What I 
did with my Fifty Millions,” among the most characteristic of 
Bagby’s writings, are to be read only in the earliest edition. 

It is amazing how, with a nature strongly given to sentiment, 
Dr. Bagby escaped the sentimental over-refinements of the gen- 
eration for which he wrote. He did not fall either, when he spoke, 
into the artificialities and bathetic eloquence of the oratory of the 
period. He had a gusty love for the earth and its natural people 
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that saved him from the dangers of the artistocratic traditions that 
he loved. He knew the Virginians that lived in the old houses 
and he wrote honestly about them rather than of the shadow- 
people that were in John Esten Cooke’s novels. Virginians for 
all their portraits and fine houses have always lived close to the 
earth. Bagby has really painted them more as they were than 
Bridges or Sully. That is why it would be worth an experienced 
editor’s time (someone with a healthy and strong enough stomach 
to appreciate Bagby at his “Bacon and Greens” raciest) to search 
the old papers for things as good as those that have been col- 
lected. Bagby knew that delicate tastes and lace handkerchiefs 
don’t make aristocrats. Because he had lived out of the state 
and yet was so genuinely a Virginian in a day when a Virginian 
was a person of distinct characteristics and not merely a South- 
erner nor an American, he knew how to catch the “favour” and the 
flavour. His book has more of the authentic taste of the old Vir- 
ginia than any other book that I know. Next, I think, to his 
comes Virginius Dabney’s Don Miff. How can I get that taste? 
I asked myself. What are the things that evoke the feeling of 
that Virgiina that I knew as a boy. The memories that popped 
into my “stream of consciousness” I inked on the page. 

Maypops, Cape Jessamine, persimmons, morning glories, mud- 
turtles, beggar-lice, jimson weed, Jamestown, Patrick Henry, 
George Washington, lightbread, fried chicken, Lees and Ran- 
dolphs, Westover, Yorktown, hog myrtle, china berries, Appomat- 
tox, the Natural Bridge, trumpet vines and trees of Paradise, Af- 
ton Mountain, the Blue Ridge, Smithfield ham, mint juleps, figs, 
mockingbirds, partridges, robins and catbirds, foxhunting, hounds, 
old Ware church, spot fish, crabs and oyschters, “mighty little,” 
broad halls and chimneys with windows in them, hollyhocks, arti- 
chokes, sunflowers, box and old fashioned roses, lemon verbena, 
Don Miff, and Dr. Bagby: think of them all at once and you have 
a sort of potpourri of Virginia. Somewhere in Dr. Bagby’s writ- 
ings I remembered a list of things like that but it wasn’t the list 
in “Bacon and Greens,” for that one is made up of the food that 
it takes to make a true Virginian. I found it at last in the old 
two-volume Writings, in “Cornfield Peas.” It starts “in general” 
with “men, women, or children,” “horses, cattle, dogs” but it soon 
comes down to particulars: chestnuts, hollow logs, chinaquapins, 
and runs on through Methodist preachers wasps, broomstraw, 
waffles, cymblings, to chigoes, jigplayers and juba-patters. There 
were seven things only that we both listed, Dr. Bagby and I. Of 
course his list beat mine all hollow but it was of an earlier time. 
Perhaps each man was evoking a boyhood rather than a region; 
but either list should make a homeless Virginian homesick. If 
either list gives you that David Copperfield sense of something 
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homely and lovely seen through a rosy mist, then you are a reader 
for whom Dr. Bagby is or should be a favorite. His Virginia 
is not the glamorous legend of Thomas Nelson Page nor the more 
universalized and modern Virginia of Ellen Glasgow. It is not 
the stately Virginia of Washington nor the catalogued Virginia of 
the antique dealers and the professional genealogists. The Virginia 
that Dr. Bagby realizes so evocatively in his sketches is the Vir- 
ginia of the Civil War days and after, when the ideals of “Baron- 
ial Virginia” were still remembered. It is a friendly and a homely 
land and people. Bagby had none of the eviscerated refinement 
that spread like a blight over the land with its post-war poverty. 
He likes apple jack and is not ashamed to have suffered from 
chigoes. He prefers the Virginia word and the Virginia way of 
saying it. He is a Virginian: “tharfo he kin affode to talk as he 
blame chooses.” That delightful arrogance with a twinkle is true 
Virginian. It gives the raciness that is part of the Bagby charm. 
I do not believe that Virginia was ever without it in her great days. 
Elegance over a masculine bluffness that was virile enough to err 
into coarseness if not kept in hand is the blend that is characteristic 
of Virginians from the days of William Byrd. 

Dr. Bagby was an authentic humorist. His sketches were very 
intimately addressed to a local audience of his own days and the 
humor has lost something of its effectiveness. “How Rubinstein 
Played” and “Flize” are still almost as amusing as they were, 
though Rubinstein is long dead and flies are less conspicuous in 
our domestic economy than they once were. The humor of others 
—for example, “Meekins’s Twinses” or “My Vile Beard”—de- 
pends largely upon a reader’s ability to put himself into the mood 
of a generation ago. It is not for his humor that Bagby is most 
to be treasured: it is as a regional author that he survives,—a 
writer of prose that is literally dyed in the colors of his native soil. 

It should be remembered that Dr. Bagby was the eulogist of 
a way of life that was passing when he wrote. It is false his- 
tory and poor philosophy to represent the Virginia of our day as 
the same in civilization and life as that which he memorializes. It 
may be more modern, more liberal, more “American,” even more 
to your taste, but the old way of life is gone and the fashion of 
the man has changed. There are no “old Virginia gentlemen” as 
Bagby paints them. He wrote of a passing era and he knew it. In 
the original printing of “The Old Virginia Gentleman,” he tacked 
on a part that had not originally belonged to his tecture. Eight 
pages of as pure Bagby as he ever wrote have been omitted by the 
later editors. In them he paid his tribute to Virginia. “Think 
tenderly of Virginia,” he wrote, “O North, for she is the sepulchre 
of your brave. Think tenderly of Virginia, O South, for she is 
saturated with the blood of your sons.” “A land,” he continued, 
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“mighty, populous, and rich, fabulously rich, is to come, other 
and beautiful homes there will be, but not the Virginia homes we 
have known.” “Baronial Virginia is dead.” He understood both 
that no true understanding worthy of the old Virginia could be 
had nor a realistic rebuilding of a new Virginia within the new 
Union made successfully, unless it was understood literally that 
the way of life that made Virginia what it was had completely 
passed. It is good for Virginians to recognize this truth and it is 
also good for them to see the family portraits that Dr. Bagby has 
painted. This new edition, attractive and available, belongs in 
every Virginia library. But if you have or can get the two old 
blue volumes reverence them as an heirloom. Mine have been 
rescued twice from borrowers who with the best of intentions 
would have liked to be stealers! 


JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON. 
The University of Virginia. 





Kosciusko in the American Revolution. By Miescislaus Haiman. 
(Polish Institute Series, No.4) New York: Polish Institute 
of Arts and Sciences in America, 1943. Pp. 198. 


Monographs on the services of foreign officers in the 
American army are frequently cases of gilding the lily ; schol- 
arly paraphernalia is assembled in support of a reputation 
already bright in the mind of the average American. The 
present volume is no exception. Most of the previous work 
of consequence on Kosciusko is contained in little known or 
little exploited Polish sources, however, and Mr. Haiman has 
done a considerable service to American readers by making 
this information readily available in English and at the same 
time adding the references which his own extensive investiga- 
tion uncovered in American archives. Mr. Haiman states 
(p. 169) in his bibliographical note on previous biographers 
of Kosciusko: “The author supposes that he was able to col- 
lect a quite complete material, of primary importance, on the 
subject, and that only scattered documents, of minor impor- 
tance, escaped his attention.” The reviewer has no reason to 
quarrel with the author on this point. The book is nonetheless 
disappointing as a biographical study, which the author in- 
tended the work to be (preface, p. iii). A large portion is 
hardly more than a succession of notes in strictly chronolo- 
gical order, with little narrative to connect them and no inter- 
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pretation. Mr. Haiman’s thorough crumbing of the sources is 
apparent, but there is no nourishment in it. Carelessness or 
unfamiliarity with English composition has produced a most 
infelicitous style so full of grammatical errors as to constitute 
a serious irritation for the reader. More important is the 
failure to place events in their milieu; only Koscuisko appears, 
a lifeless picture fighting in a near vacuum. 

Mr. Haiman reminds us of Kosciusko’s part in the selec- 
tion of the field for the victory of Saratoga; emphasizes the 
unspectacular but essential work Kosciusko did in designing 
and constructing defenses at West Point; stresses the unlike- 
lihood of Kosciusko’s presence at Yorktown in October, 1781, 
but brings no new evidence to lay positively the legend appar- 
ently started by the reports of French officers; and defends 
Kosciusko’s direction of the siege of Ninety Six. The author 
more than once is at some pains to defend Kosciusko’s profes- 
sional competence as a military engineer, attested by all his 
superiors, though the citations of Washington as an authority 
on Kosciusko’s ability are not convincing—Washington had 
only hearsay knowledge. Mr. Haiman also objects to the 
“branding” of Kosciusko as a “soldier of fortune” (p. 136, 
n. 40), but the circumstances of Kosciusko’s departure from 
Poland in 1775 or 1776 (Mr. Haiman does not make the date 
clear) and his taking service in the American army certainly 
suggest the professional soldier. Kosciusko’s services were 
not less valuable for that. It comes as a surprise to find the 
statement (pp. 144-5) that the “motives which impulsed him 
[Kosciusko] to cross half of the globe to lift his sword for 
freedom” were “his broad humanitarian view of the Revolu- 
tion, which he saw as the harbinger of a new era in the human 
struggle for the highest ideals.” A letter written by Kosciusko 
at the end of the war (February 11, 1783) is the only docu- 
mentary support adduced in support of the sweeping claims 
made by the author. Properly substantiated the claim would 
have significance, since none of the French officers of compar- 
able rank in the American army were conspicuously liberal or 
humanitarian in their principles until after their service in 
America. 

The volume under review is the first of two in which 
Mr. Haiman proposes to treat Kosciusko’s relations with 
America. It is to be hoped that in the next Mr. Haiman will 
give Kosciusko more life, and avoid any possible imitation of 
Kosciusko’s own execrable English. 


GEORGE BARR CARSON, JR. 


Monticello College. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 
THE QUARTERLY’S THIRD SERIES 


The William and Mary Quarterly was first published fifty 
years ago under the personal editorship of Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 
president of the College of William and Mary. In 1920, when 
Dr. Earl Gregg Swem became Librarian of the College, the second 
series was begun. Dr. Swem continued as editor throughout the 
administrations of President Chandler, President Bryan, and into 
the administration of President Pomfret. Not only did Dr. Swem 
conduct the Quarterly upon a high plane for twenty-three years, 
but he issued the journal during four years that he was on leave 
of absence from the College when engaged upon the task of writ- 
ing The Virginia Historical Index, his great opus. Editors of 
historical journals will be amazed to learn that Dr. Swem edited 
the Quarterly literally single-handed. Not only did he .ciect and 
edit all the material that came into his hands and see each number 
through the press, but he conducted a prolific correspondence with 
numerous contributors and readers touching upon many points of 
Virginia history. He was at once author, editor, publisher, and 
business manager. One reason for the widespread interest in Vir- 
ginia history today can be found in Dr. Swem’s activities through 
many years. And, also, it is fair to say that little of value can 
be written upon Virginia history without consulting the files of 
the Quarterly. The new Board of Editors will indeed be success- 
ful if they can maintain the Quarterly at the high level set by the 
preceding editor. 

The third series of the Quarterly begins with the present num- 
ber. The managing editor is Richard Lee Morton, a graduate of 
Hampden-Sydney, and of the graduate schools of both Harvard 
and the University of Virginia. He is a Virginian and is known 
in his native state as an able historian. He is chairman of the 
History Department at the College of William and Mary, a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee of Historians of Colonial ‘Williams- 
burg, and is presently engaged in writing a history of the Colony 
and Commonwealth of Virginia. 

However, it is not because of the selection of a new managing 
editor that a new series was initiated, but rather because it seemed 
wise to broaden the scope of the Quarterly. Henceforth the 
magazine will deal not only with Virginia history, but with the en- 
tire field of early American history, institutions, and culture. At 
present there is no single historical journal dealing with this broad 
field. Yet this is a field that has engaged, through the years, the 
attention of a number of the best scholars that this country has 
produced. One needs only to call to mind Justin Winsor, Herbert 
L. Osgood, George Louis Beers, Charles McLean Andrews and 
a host of others. As one examines the first pages of the new 
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series it becomes evident that this broadening of horizons hardly 
involves the exclusion of Virginia history. Rather one is brought 
to the realization that Virginia played a leading role in the early 
history of the colonies and the nation, and that to write upon the 
period in any significant manner involves, inescapably, large refer- 
ence to Virginia. 


Tue INSTITUTE OF EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 


The individuals comprising the editorial board of the Quar- 
terly are well known to both scholars and laymen as eminent in 
the field of early American history. Their names are listed in 
the first pages of this number. 

There has long been a need of fusing the historical work of 
the College of William and Mary with that of Colonial Williams- 
burg. Indeed the editorial board of the Quarterly already in- 
cluded the names of several members of the Historical Advisory 
Committee of Colonial Williamsburg; Dr. Wertenbaker, Dr. 
Schlesinger, Dr. Swem, Dr. Morton, and Dr. Farish. 

During the fall of 1943 a series of conferences took place 
between Mr. Kenneth Chorley, president of Colonial Williams- 
burg and Mr. John E. Pomfret, president of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, in order to ascertain whether the two institutions 
could combine their historical activities. In December, at a joint 
meeting of the Advisory Committee of Historians of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg and the Board of Editors of the Quarterly, it was 
agreed enthusiastically that this could be accomplished and that an 
Institute of Early American History and Culture should be estab- 
lished at Williamsburg for the encouragement of scholarship in 
this field. 

It was decided that the Advisory Committee of Historians 
and the Editorial Board of the Quarterly should unite as the gov- 
erning board of the Institute. It was further agreed that this 
body should constitute the editorial board of the Quarterly. The 
governing board of the Institute will act as an advisory commit- 
tee to the Editor of the Williamsburg Restoration Historical 
Studies, and also sponsor a system of grants-in-aid to enable young 
scholars to pursue research in this field. Since 1940 under the 
editorship of Dr. Hunter Farish of Colonial Williamsburg sev- 
eral historical works have been published, the most recent of which 
has been the Journal of Philip Vickers Fithian, edited by Dr. 
Farish himself. Also since 1940 Colonial Williamsburg has made 
a number of grants-in-aid of research to promising young scholars. 
Although this program was necessarily interrupted by the War, 
it will be resumed under the auspices of the board of the Institute. 
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It was inevitable, of course, that the Wren Building, 
oldest college building in America, should be chosen as the 
locus of the work of the Institute. Here is ample room for a 
fine historical library, for seminar rooms and offices. The 
Institute will bring together the book holdings of the College 
and Colonial Williamsburg in this field, and will consult re- 
garding acquisitions in order to prevent duplication. The Great 
Hall of the Wren Building, which now houses the famous Bolling- 
Randolph collection of portraits, will then be used to exhibit the 
priceless manuscripts of the College and Colonial Williamsburg. 
Eventually the Wren Building will become a national shrine. For 
the present the Institute will be located in the Goodwin Building, 
the administrative offices of Colonial Williamsburg. 

In Williamsburg a rare opportunity is afforded the scholar 
for understanding the backgrounds of Colonial Virginia and 
Colonial America. Even more than in the decade past, Wil- 
liamsburg will become a center of eighteenth century cultural 
interests. Here are the restored Capitol and Governor’s Pal- 
ace, the Wren Building and the old College Yard, and notable 
examples of Georgian and pre-Georgian architecture. Here 
also are some of the finest examples of colonial portraiture 
and eighteenth century primitives. Students will find at Wil- 
liamsburg a revival of eighteenth century crafts and trades, 
and, likewise, a revival of eighteenth century music. These 
advantages, in addition to the historical treasures, should ear- 
mark Williamsburg as a veritable laboratory for the study of 
early American history and culture. The Institute has a rare 
opportunity to render a great service to American scholarship. 


J.E.P. 











